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A GUILTY SILENCE. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE STOLEN CASKET. 


EXT evening’s post brought Margaret the following letter :— 


“ HONOURED Miss DAVENANT,—This is to inform you that your 
par has met with a accedent through treading on a peace of oringe 
peel and has been lade up these two days rather worse this morning 


but not dangerous still should feel more comfortable if you was here 
to see him i write this unbeknown to the old gentleman trusting you 
will excuse the liberty from yours trooly, “M. E. Rix.” 


The morning train for Wellingford was gone before Margaret 
received the letter. The next train was not till afternoon, and by that 
she went. Mrs. Rix’s note would have reached her on the previous 
morning, had not the slatternly young person to whom it was intrusted 
by the writer kept it in her pocket for twenty-four hours before posting 
it. But of this Margaret was unaware, the letter being without date 
of any kind, otherwise she would probably have been even more 
disquieted in mind than she was. ‘The forty hours that had elapsed 
since the writing of the note had been sufficient to cause a marked 
improvement in the condition of Mr. Davenant. At first, he had 
really been much shaken by his fall, and confinement to bed had 
induced a low and melancholy frame of mind; and when, one 
morning he began to talk in a lugubrious voice about his “latter 
end,” Mrs. Rix at once took alarm, the result being the elegant piece 
of composition given above. 

For Ferdinand Davenant to be laid on a sick bed, even for one 
day, was a novel but by no means a pleasant experience. It was 
almost incomprehensible to the old /émeur to find himself thus cut off 
at a moment's notice from that outer world, in whose daily sayings and 
doings he took such intense delight. The old out-door, bustling, 
meretricious life had slipped away from him like a cuticle for which 
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he had no longer any use ; and he shivered as he looked around, 
everything felt so changed and cold. During the weary hours he lay 
in bed, unable to move without pain, his thoughts would now and 
then persist in coming home to roost, when he would fain have kept 
them still on the wing. They would keep on whispering disagreeable 
questions. in his ear—questions which he found it impossible to 
answer. Ever since he was first launched on the world, it had been 
his endeavour to make his life as much like one long jour de féle as 
possible ; and now (these same tormenting thoughts kept on asking 
him) out of all the years that he had thrown so recklessly into the 
crucible of pleasure, what residuum of pure gold remained to him? 
Absolutely not a single grain ; and already he was anold man, Already ! 
why it seemed only yesterday since he touched his majority and twenty 
thousand pounds with it! No wonder the old worldling grew melan- 
choly, and began to quaver about his “latter end.” 

Happily, however he took a turn for the better a few hours after 
the writing of Mrs. Rix’s note, and from that time his improvement 
was rapid, although his ankle still remained so swollen and painful 
that he was unable to leave his bed. By the time Margaret reached 
Wellingford he had almost recovered his usual spirits. 

Margaret stooped over the bed and kissed her father; then she put 
her arms round his neck, and laid his head on her bosom, and kissed 
him again. 

“Tt makes me very, very happy, dear, to find that you are getting 
better!” she murmured. 

“ Madge! Madge! don’t talk like that!” he exclaimed. ‘ Heaven 
is kinder to me than my deserts, to have blessed me with such a 
child !” 

Then he cried for a little while, quietly and without noise; but 
Margaret soon succeeded in comforting him, and at the end of half 
an hour he was his old cheerful buoyant self again, without a care for 
the future, or a thought that reached to the morrow. 

Next day Mr. Davenant was still better, and was able to get up 
and limp as far as the sofa in the next room. Margaret fetched out 
his violin and asked him to play. After that, she sang to him, and 
then read to him. Still later in the day, she got out the chessmen, 
and after teasing Mr. Davenant for an hour and a half, she allowed 
herself to be ignominiously beaten. Then, while Margaret was there, 
there came a long letter from Trix, dated from some hotel on the 
Rhine, which had to be read over aloud three times, and commented 
on I know not how often, before Mr. Davenant would allow it to be 
put away. But Margaret said no word to her father touching her 
own engagement ; for which reticence we may credit her with certain 
reasons of her own. 

Her father improved so rapidly that Margaret decided to return 
home by the early train on the second morning after her arrival at 
Wellingford. This train reached Helsingham at eight o’clock, so that 
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she would just be in time to commence her morning duties in the 
school. Before leaving her father, she did not forget to nearly empty 
her purse, and when she reached the station at Helsingham she 
found that she had not sufficient money left to pay for a cab home. 
She smiled to herself, and thought what a different fortune would be 
hers a few weeks hence, when, as Mrs. Robert Bruhn, of Brook 
Lodge, she should have a carriage and servants of her own to wait 
upon her. Everything would be changed as by the touch of an 
enchanter’s wand. ‘The fortunate prince had come at last, whose 
kiss would change her from a shabby-genteel Cinderella into a 
glittering princess, with whom Poverty would never more dare to 
claim acquaintance. 

These were pleasant thoughts to accompany her during her walk 
home on that brisk, cheery, autumn morning. No sooner had she 
reached Irongate House than she saw that something unusual had 
happened. On her way to her own room she met Esther Sarel. 

“What is the matter, Esther?” she said. 

“Last night, ma’am, the house was broken into by thieves, and 
Miss Easterbrook is terribly put about.” 

A slight smile pursed up the corners of Margaret’s mouth. ‘ What 
can there possibly be in Irongate House worth the carrying away ?” 

“‘Miss Easterbrook has had a small bag of money taken out of her 
desk. And the silver spoons are gone, and one or two of the young 
ladies’ best dresses, and a few other things. But, as far as I can 
make out, there is only one thing gone belonging to you.” 

“ And that is— ?” 

“The little ebony casket from off your dressing-table.” 

Margaret’s very soul seemed to freeze with terror. She turned on 
Esther with a face as white as that of a dead woman. ‘“ What did 
you say?” she whispered hoarsely. 

“The casket, ma’am, from off your dressing-table, is one of the 
things stolen.” 

“Great heavens ! what will become of me?” 


In the stolen casket was hidden away the stolen letter. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


MR. DAWKINS’S MORNING CALL. 


Miss DaAvENANT did not faint; she did not even sink into a chair. 
She seemed to turn rigid where she stood, as though she had been 
touched by some magician’s wand, and changed suddenly into stone, 
leaving nothing of her alive save her wild, beautiful, terror-stricken eyes. 

“Oh, miss, what has happened ?” cried Esther Sarel, whose face 
had caught a reflection of the anguish and terror which contracted 
that of Margaret. 
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Miss Davenant did not answer ; she did not even seem to be aware 
of Esther’s presence. Fixed and motionless as a marble statue, she 
stood, like Belshazzar, appalled at the vision before her. But, in her 
case, no Daniel was needed to interpret the letters of flame which 
were burning themselves so deeply into her brain. Only four letters, 
making up one little word, easy for any one to read. Ruim/ One 
little word, written again and again, till all space seemed to burn with 
it. One little word syllabled again and again till all space seemed to 
echo it. Ruin—everywhere Ruin. 

Esther began to weep. Going up to Margaret, and touching her 
lightly on the arm, she said tearfully—‘ Oh, miss, do please tell me 
what has happened.” 

The touch, light as it was, broke the spell that rested on Margaret. 
The rigidity of her features seemed to melt away; a consciousness of 
time and place, and of the familiar things before her, began to dawn 
in her eyes. With a faint sweet smile she turned on Esther, and 
patting her softly on the cheek, said, “Simple child. Why do you 
cry? There is no need for tears.” 

Then, seating herself on the sofa, she drew Esther to her side, and 
let her head rest on the girl’s shoulder. In that first bitter hour of 
her trouble, Margaret’s pride was utterly vanquished. She let her 
head rest thus for several minutes ; then, with a heart-weary sigh, she 
took hold of Esther’s hand, and said, “All this must seem very 
strange to you, Esther. But I cannot explain it, so you must not 
ask me to do so; neither must you ever say a word about it to any 
one. On that score I have implicit faith in you.” Then, after 
another space of silence, she added, ‘‘ Now that I am better, you must 
give me all the particulars of this strange affair. Have the—have any 
of the thieves been captured ?” 

“No, miss, not so far as I know,” answered Esther. ‘They broke 
in through the back laundry window, and nobody knew anything 
about it till cook got up this morning, and found that the silver 
spoons had been taken. Miss Easterbrook sent me down to the 
police-station, and one constable has been here already; but Mr. 
Dawkins, the superintendent, has promised to come up in a little 
while. Miss Easterbrook had a fit of hysterics when the news was 
told her, and she has been so ill ever since that she has been 
obliged to go to bed; and everything in the house seems to be going 
wrong.” 

“Then it is time for me to bestir myself,” said Margaret. ‘ Leave 
me now, Esther. I will just change my dress, and then go and see 
Miss Easterbrook. Be silent, and discreet.” 

As soon as Esther was gone, Margaret hastened to satisfy herself 
with her own eyes that the casket was really stolen. Yes—it was no 
longer there ; neither it nor a shawl-brooch, a silver arrow, which she 
remembered to have laid on the top of the casket a few minutes 
before setting out for the station on her way to Wellingford. 
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Whither, now, had vanished all those pleasant dreams with which 
she had beguiled her way back from the station only one short half- 
hour ago? Air-drawn pictures, traced by the fingers of the Fiend, to 
lure her with a beauty that made more bitter the bitterness of her 
present cup: such to her they now seemed. Mrs. Robert Bruhn, of 
Brook Lodge, indeed! Say, rather, a convict with cropped hair, 
picking oakum in a whitewashed cell. Such was certainly the fate in 
store for her, should the stolen casket by any mischance fall into the 
hands of the police. Instead of houses, and carriages, and servants, and 
a husband’s protecting love,—the police-van, the prison, and stern-faced 
women with bunches of heavy keys. ‘Then, more terrible than all, 
there would be the trial in open court—a trial for felony, under the 
scorching gaze of a thousand eager, inquisitive, pitying, scornful eyes. 
Why, the very shame of such a thing would kill her father, would 
taint the name of her sister, and would make her memory a curse to 
the man who had asked her to become his wife! On one point, 
however, she could afford to felicitate herself: that her engagement 
to Mr. Bruhn was a fact of which, as yet, the world was in entire 
ignorance ; and in entire ignorance it must remain, at all events, for 
the present. 

With a preternatural calmness that seemed to have in it a touch of 
something that was akin to the calmness of a sleep-walker, she made 
her toilet, and then went in search of Miss Easterbrook. The clear 
olive of her cheeks had paled to an almost marble whiteness. The 
delicate aquiline features were set and passionless; only the thin 
mobile under-lip quivered now and again almost imperceptibly, and her 
slender restless fingers were never still. 

No sooner did poor Miss Easterbrook set eyes on Margaret than 
she opened out with a voluble account of the preceding night’s 
robbery, interspersing the narrative with a statement of what her 
feelings would have been had she known that thieves were in the 
house, and what her feelings were when she heard that thieves had 
been in the house, and ended the whole with an hysterical burst of 
tears. Margaret soothed her in some measure, and promised to see 
Mr. Dawkins when he should arrive, and agreed to take the reins of 
power entirely into her own hands till such time as Miss Easterbrook 
should be sufficiently recovered to resume her functions. Then, with 
a kiss, she left her, and proceeded into the class-rooms, where a 
quarter of an hour’s quiet supervision succeeded in restoring the 
fluttered dovecote to something like order. Scarcely was this accom- 
plished, when Esther Sarel came in with Mr. Dawkins’s card, and 
informed Margaret that that gentleman and one of his men were 
waiting to see her. 

Three minutes later, Mr. Dawkins and his faithful satellite, Sergeant 
Stuffer, were ushered into Miss Davenant’s sitting-room. Margaret 
was sitting in front of her easel, and with her back to the door, as the 
two strangers came in, contemplating, with her head a little on one 
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side, and her brush poised in her hand, a certain cloud-effect which 
she had just been working into her landscape. She let them stand for 
a moment or two, after they had advanced into the room, before she 
deliberately laid down her brush, and slowly wheeling her chair, 
confronted them with her pale, haughty face. 

“You have called about this little affair of the burglary, I suppose, 
Mr.—a—a—Mr. Superintendent Dawkins?” said Margaret in her 
clear, icy tones, daintily lifting the cardboard for a moment between 
her thumb and finger, and glancing carelessly at it, as though to 
make sure of the name. “Pray be seated,”’—this in her grandest 
manner. 

Even the usually imperturbable Mr. Dawkins seemed slightly taken 
aback by a reception so entirely different from what he had expected. 
Could it be possible that this flashing, glorious creature—a little passée, 
perhaps, but none the worse for that in the eyes of Mr. Dawkins, who 
was himself a widower of some years’ standing,—was nothing more 
than a teacher at Irongate House? “Yes, I have called about the 
little affair of the burglary,” said Mr. Dawkins quietly, as he took the 
proffered seat. 

“‘ Miss Easterbrook herself being too unwell to receive you, she has 
requested me to act as her deputy in this matter,” said Margaret. “I 
presume that your first duty will be to make an examination of the 
premises ; after which you will require to see such of the domestics 
as may be able to throw any light on the matter. Am I correct in 
my assumptions ? ” 

“No one could be more so—as far as you go, madam,” said 
Mr. Dawkins drily, who did not relish having his work laid out for 
him, ready cut and dried, by another. “ But, in addition to what 
you have stated, I shall require a list of the missing property, together 
with a full and accurate description of each article. I presume there 
will be no difficulty about obtaining such a list ?” 

“No difficulty whatever. Why should there be?” said Margaret. 
* As yet, I suppose, you have no—no, what shall I call it ?—clue to 
the perpetrators of the offence ? ” 

“ Well—hum—you see it might be rather premature to say either 
that we have or that we have not,” said Mr. Dawkins, putting on his 
professional mask in a moment. 

“Just so. You have a natural dislike to commit yourself one way 
or the other,” said Margaret coolly. ‘I have always understood, 
though I know nothing personally of such matters, that the more 
oracular and mysterious the gentlemen of your profession become, the 
less they really know about the affair in hand. Let us hope that the 
rule does not hold good in the present case.” 

Mr. Dawkins laughed a feeble laugh, and wiped his hot forehead 
with his yellow bandana. “The coolness of that lady is something 
tremendous,” said the superintendent to himself. 

“T must now delegate you into the hands of my maid,” said Miss 
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Davenant, “who will conduct you over the premises, and supply you 
with whatever information you may require.” Then she rang the bell. 

“Might be a private in the force by the way I’m ordered about,” 
muttered Mr. Dawkins discontentedly to himself. 

The bell was answered by Esther Sarel. 

“These gentlemen,” said Miss Davenant, “are here to gather in- 
formation respecting the burglary of last night. You will accordingly 
conduct them over the house, or such portions of it as they may be 
desirous of seeing, and introduce to them such of the domestics as 
they may think proper to interrogate.” Then, turning to the superin- 
tendent, “I shall be glad to see you here, sir, when you shall have 
finished elsewhere ;” and with a stately inclination of her head she 
dismissed them, and turned to resume her brush, as though there 
were no such persons in existence. 

So Miss Davenant was left alone while the three wandered “ up- 
stairs and downstairs, and through my lady’s chamber,” Esther leading 
the way with such a pretty air of timidity that the gallant Stuffer could 
not keep his eyes off her. Mr. Dawkins himself marched on in grim 
silence, keeping his sharp eyes well about him. The laundry window, 
through which the thief or thieves had effected an entrance, was 
examined from every possible point of view, and the gravel outside 
was carefully searched for the marks of strange footsteps. After this 
there was some further examination indoors ; then the cook, who had 
been the first to make the discovery, and one or two of the other 
domestics had a few questions put to them; then a detailed list of the 
missing articles was drawn up; and then Mr. Dawkins declared that 
nothing more could be done for the present, and that he was ready 
to see Miss Davenant again. 

Margaret, on being left alone, let the brush drop from her fingers, 
and sank back in the chair with closed eyes, and so sat, as moveless, 
except for her breathing, as one dead, till the noise of returning foot- 
steps woke her suddenly into vivid life. 

“Well, what news?” she said, turning on Mr. Dawkins with a 
smile as that gentleman entered the room. “You have not found 
the rascals anywhere in hiding, I suppose? No, of course not. 
No such good fortune. But have you found any direct clue, may 
I ask—anything that will serve to point your suspicions towards 
any person or persons in particular? Now, pray don’t put on your 
grave professional air, and say that, really, you are scarcely prepared 
at present to offer an opinion either one way or the other. Now, 
don’t do that! Either satisfy the natural inquisitiveness of my sex 
by answering my questions frankly and fairly, or else tell me plainly 
that you Won’t.” Miss Davenant’s smile, as she said these words, was 
enough to coax a secret out of a far sterner man than the susceptible 
Mr. Dawkins. 

“It would be impossible, Miss Davenant, to answer any questions 
put by you except in the fairest and frankest manner,” he said. 
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‘As you say, we have not found the thieves in hiding; we had 
not the least expectation of doing so. Neither have we found what 
may be called any direct clue as to who the rascals are, or where they 
come from. Still, the information I have gathered this morning will, 
I hope, put me on the right track, and once on it, it will be strange if 
I lose it again till Justice shall have claimed her own.” 

Margaret smiled and smelled her salts, but said nothing. 

“ By-the-bye,” resumed Mr. Dawkins, as he drew a long strip of 
paper from his pocket-book, “I have here a list, drawn up by myself, 
of the stolen property. One of the missing articles is an ebony casket 
belonging to you, so your maid informs me. Now, what I want is a 
more exact description of the casket than your maid was able to furnish 
me with. I have it put down here as a small oval casket, made of 
ebony, inlaid with ivory, and having a small silver plate let into the 
lid, on which were engraved the initials M. D. Is my description 
sufficiently accurate ?” 

“A photograph could hardly be more so,” answered Margaret. 
“T can add nothing to it. But, my poor rubbishing old casket that 
I have had this quarter of a century !—not worth a groat to any one 
save the owner, and very little to me. You may as well expunge it 
from your list ; it is not worth reclaiming.” 

“Pardon me,” said Mr. Dawkins suavely, “but of all the articles 
taken, this one seems to me the most likely to be of use in tracking 
the thieves. You see, it is something out of the common way—an 
article which any pawnbroker or curiosity dealer would recognise in a 
moment from a printed description. No, no, I.cannot afford to 
expunge it from my list; the ebony casket is my trump card.” 

“But cannot you understand, sir,” said Margaret, a little im- 
patiently, “that to have my name mixed up in any way with this 
wretched affair would be a source of great annoyance tome? Suppose 
the casket were found, and the thieves caught, as far as I understand 
such matters, it would then become necessary for me to appear in 
court and identify my property. To me such an ordeal would be 
most painful and repugnant.” 

“A mere trifle, my dear madam, and in no way trying to the 
nerves. I would guarantee that you should not undergo the least 
annoyance. Then, think of the pleasure of seeing the rascals, or 
rascal, for I am doubtful whether more than one was concerned in it, 
convicted!” and Mr. Dawkins chuckled, and rubbed his hands in 
gleeful anticipation. 

“The pleasure in such a case, sir, would be entirely your own,” 
said Margaret, with a flash of scorn. “Am I to understand,” she 
went on, “that you decline to expunge my casket from your list of 
the stolen property ?” 

“My trump card! In any other respect, Miss Davenant, I am 
yours to command; but this is a matter affecting my professional 
reputation, and it grieves me to be compelled to disoblige a lady. 
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By-the-bye, I have not yet ascertained from you the contents of the 
casket. ‘They were ‘ 

“Trifles, too numerous to be specified in detail. Bits of ribbon, 
two or three odd gloves, a few Roman coins, some needles, and 
sewing-silks of different colours, a letter or two of no consequence 
to any one but myself, together with a small heap of miscellaneous 
rubbish.” Margaret ran through the list with a sort of contemptuous 
indifference. ‘Then rising from her seat, as if to put an end to the 
interview, she said, “So you decline to oblige me in this trifling 
matter, Mr. Dawkins?” 

“You are really too hard upon me, Miss Davenant,” said the 
superintendent, rising also. ‘‘ But are we not both tilting at shadows ? 
The thieves are not yet caught, and it is quite possible that they never 
will be. Even should we succeed in getting them safely under lock 
and key, it is not unlikely that we shall find that your casket has 
either been broken up and burnt, or made away with in some other 
manner ; in fact, the probabilities are dead against its ever turning 
up or being seen by you again. Good heavens, madam, are you ill?” 

Margaret’s overstrung nerves had given way at last, and the super- 
intendent was barely in time to catch her as she sank to the ground 
in a dead faint. He rang for assistance, and delivered Miss Davenant 
into the hands of Esther Sarel. Five minutes later he left Irongate 
House in company with the faithful Stuffer, who had been regaling 
himself to his heart’s content in the kitchen. 

Just outside the gates, Mr. Dawkins came to a dead stop. ‘‘ What 
is Miss D.’s little game, I wonder?” he murmured to himself. 
“There’s something more under the surface than can be seen at 
present. I must get hold of that casket by hook or by crook. Yes, 
my dark-eyed friend, you have just gone the right way to work to 
excite the curiosity of J. D.; so much the worse, perhaps, for you. 
I’ve caught many a one tripping just as unlikely as Miss Margaret 
Davenant. What a splendid creature she is, though! ‘Thoroughbred 
every inch of her, and as full of fire as a racer. Come along, Stuffer. 
We must strike while the iron’s hot.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES., 


Two hours after the departure of Mr. Dawkins from Irongate House, 
Margaret Davenant wrote and sent off the following note :— 


“DeEaR Mr. BRUHN,—I want you to forget for the space of one 
month all that passed between us a few evenings ago. Not that I 
wish a single syllable of what was then said to be considered as 
unsaid—quite the contrary; but I am desirous that during the next 
four weeks you should hold no communication with me, either directly 
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or indirectly, that you should regard me for that time as a person who 
has gone, say, on a voyage of discovery to the moon, and who is 
utterly out of your reach for the time being. Further, I must 
earnestly request that whatever foo/ish agreement you and I may have 
come to on the occasion just named be kept an inviolate secret from 
every one till you shall hear from me again. Can you grant me all 
this without seeking to know my reason for asking it, because I can 
never tell you my reason? I think you can. At all events, I have 
full faith in you. Four weeks to-day I will write to you again ; mean- 
while, believe me to be, 
“Faithfully and affectionately yours, 

* MARGARET DAVENANT. 


““P.S.—Send me one line in reply to let me know that I have not 
asked too much.” 


The line of reply sent by Mr. Bruhn ran as under :— 


* DEAR MARGARET,—You have of asked too much. Your wishes 
shall be obeyed implicitly, and your reasons (I cannot doubt that they 
are good ones) never be called into question. Four weeks seem a 
long time, but at the end of them you will find me still, as ever, 

“Your loving 
“ ROBERT BRUHN.” 


Margaret kissed the scrap of paper passionately, with many sighs 
and tears; and then, not daring to keep it about her, for she knew 
not what a moment might bring forth, she burnt it. 

She knew not what a moment might bring forth. Day and night 
the sword of Damocles hung over her head, suspended by a single 
hair. Every knock startled her, every strange footfall made her flesh 
creep. Every morning on waking she said to herself, ‘ Perhaps, 
before the day is over I shall be in prison.” And when the day was 
over and she laid her aching head on her pillow, she murmured, “ It 
is too late for them to fetch me to-night ; I am safe till to-morrow.” 

Never had she been more assiduous in her duties as governess than 
she was during this time of soul-wearying suspense ; never more 
painstaking, or patient, or gentle, than she was now. But the 
moment her classes were over she got away to her own room, where 
she would sit in the dark, silently brooding for hours; or else, when 
the mood was on her, she would seat herself at the piano and go on 
playing far into the night, long after the rest of the house were in bed. 
She could not bear to read, she could not bear to draw; all the 
ordinary occupations of her leisure hours, except music, were utterly 
distasteful to her. She was waited on with quiet devotion by 
Esther Sarel, who was the only person Margaret cared to see inside 
her room. “She’s fretting after her sister, poor thing!” said Miss 
Easterbrook to herself. ‘ Misses her, of course. But she will soon 
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get reconciled to the loss; and when Mrs. Randolph gets back from 
her wedding tour, Miss Davenant will recover her cheerfulness.” 

“She hardly eats enough to keep body and soul together,” said 
Esther despairingly, one day, when Margaret found it impossible to 
touch some little dainty which she had concocted expressly for her. 
“The dark circles under her eyes seem to get bigger every day. At 
this rate she’ll soon be in her grave. Ah! there’s something on her 
mind ; I’m sure there is. She’s heartsick with some great trouble.” 

Margaret still kept up her custom of taking a solitary walk every 
morning before commencing the duties of the day; but now her feet 
invariably led her along certain high-lying fields, rarely frequented by 
her before, which overlooked the approaches to Irongate House, so 
that any person coming in that direction from the town could be 
plainly discerned while still some distance away. Like Sister Ann 
looking out from the battlements of Bluebeard’s castle for the coming 
horsemen, Margaret, from the vantage ground of these fields, gazed 
along the high-road leading from the town, and waited for the coming 
of the herald of her doom. 

But still the herald of her doom delayed his coming. Day lagged 
wearily after day, night stole stealthily after night, like one assassin in 
the wake of another ; yet still the unnatural calm remained unbroken, 
still the thunderbolt delayed to strike. Margaret began to breathe 
again. 

When the second Saturday after the burglary came round, she took 
some comfort. to herself from a paragraph in that day’s issue of the 
Helsingham Gazette, which stated, with reference to the late affair 
at Irongate House, that, “‘up to the present time, the police have not 
succeeded in tracing any of the stolen property, neither have they 
obtained any clue to the thieves.” This was the first gleam of hope 
that had visited her since the day of the robbery, and instead of dying 
out, as she at first feared it would do, it broadened slowly but surely ; 
the dark clouds of despair that had shut her in so firmly, as it seemed, 
began to roll back on their gloomy hinges, and, like timid buds, all 
the sweet hopes of her life began to blossom forth anew. 

Yes, Margaret began to breathe again. The four weeks fixed upon 
by her as her time of probation narrowed themselves to three; the 
three dwindled down to two ; the two faded into one; the last of the 
four was here, and still no word, good, bad, or indifferent, had been 
spoken by Mr. Dawkins. But the suspense was killing. This silence 
might bode her no good ; it might be merely the hush that precedes 
the storm ; and since the oracle would not come to her, she decided 
that she must go to the oracle. She went. Mr. Dawkins, busily at 
work in his private office, received her with affable politeness. 

“Both Miss Easterbrook and myself,” said Margaret, when the first 
greetings were over, ‘are anxious to know whether you have obtained 
any clue to the thieves who broke into Irongate House.” 

“T am sorry, Miss Davenant, to have to inform you that, so far, 
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all my efforts in that direction have proved of no avail,” answered the 
little superintendent. “I have had two or three men up on suspicion 
of being implicated in the affair, but have been obliged to let them go 
again for want of any direct criminatory evidence.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Dawkins,” said Margaret with a smile, “ that 
I am rather pleased than otherwise at your want of success? Of 
course such a confession is shocking to your professional ideas, but I 
believe Miss Easterbrook is of the same way of thinking as I am. 
The stolen property was of no great value, and we would, both of us, 
rather that the thieves should get clear away with it, than that we 
should have to undergo the annoyance of being obliged to appear as 
prosecutors in a court of justice.” 

“ Happily, Miss Davenant, we men are not of the same way of 
thinking in such matters ; and you may depend upon one thing, that 
I shall continue to use my utmost endeavours to capture the rascals 
who stole your ebony casket.” 

Despite the superintendent’s ominous last words, Margaret walked 
back to Irongate House with a wonderfully lightened heart. ‘That in- 
tolerable feeling of suspense was gone, or all but gone. She deter- 
mined to scatter her weight of dark care to the winds ; to rise up from 
her sackcloth and ashes ; to fling wide the gates of her life, that love 
and all things bright and gracious might enter therein ; and should 
there perchance be one or two dim ghosts still wandering forlorn in 
the darkest corners of her heart, she would chain them up, and keep 
them out of sight, so that no one should suspect their presence but 
herself. , 

One by one the last few days of Margaret’s month faded into the 
portion of time gone by till the morning of the last day dawned upon 
her, bright and full of promise. Its evening was to bring back to her 
side the man she had learned to love during her month of trouble far 
more deeply than she thought she could ever have loved again. She 
was very happy this morning, with a happiness that made her tremble. 
She was like one who had come out of a cave of horrors into the 
broad light of day. She was dazzled with the unaccustomed sun- 
shine, and felt as though she were a stranger to herself. She knew 
that the precipice she had so narrowly escaped was still there—that 
the ground still trembled under her feet ; but she felt comparatively 
safe now, and she would suffer no further prevision of ill to cloud her 
mind. She would gather the rosebuds while it was in her power to 
do so, and bask in the sunshine without a thought of the morrow. 

In the afternoon she sent a message to Brook Lodge. For the 
second time she wrote— 

“Come to me. 
“ MARGARET.” 


An hour later Mr. Bruhn was at Irongate House. Tears of love 
and joy and gratitude shone in Margaret’s eyes, as she held out both 
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her hands to greet him. But Esther Sarel, who was standing with 
the open door in her hand, ‘could scarcely believe her eyes when she 
saw Mr. Bruhn stoop forward and press, unchidden, Miss Davenant’s 
lips with his own. 

They sat down side by side on the sofa in Margaret’s room. Mr. 
Bruhn took possession of her hand. ‘“ Now that you have come back 
from your voyage of discovery to the moon,” he said, “I hope you 
will take the veto off my lips, and allow me to inform all and sundry 
whom it may or may not concern that you are shortly to become my 
wife.” 

“Then the four weeks that have passed since I saw you last,” said 
Margaret, “ have not sufficed to show you the error of your ways ? 
Are you still as obstinately bent as you were before on having your 
own way in the matter, and scorning the opinion of the world ?” 

“ My will in this matter is as the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
and can know no change. Further—I shall not leave this room till 
the day is fixed upon that will change you from Miss Margaret 
Davenant into Mrs. Robert Bruhn.” 

“Tyrant!” sighed Margaret. “ You think you can dictate to me 
now; but wait awhile, sir, and see whether I do not turn the tables 
on you completely.” 

“ All the more reason why I should be a despot while it is in my 
power. You will, consequently, bear in mind that the fifteenth of 
next month will be your wedding day, and will make your preparations 
accordingly.” 

“JT never had a memory for dates,” said smiling Margaret. ‘ My 
best plan will be to send Miss Easterbrook to you.” 

So she got up from her seat, and rang the bell; and then coming 
stealthily behind Mr. Bruhn, she touched him on the forehead with a 
swift little kiss, and fled through the French windows into the garden. 

The astonishment of Miss Easterbrook, when informed that Trix 
was engaged to Hugh Randolph, was as nothing in comparison with 
her astonishment at hearing the news Mr. Bruhn had to tell her. 
Her first act on being told was to have a good cry; but after she 
had in some measure recovered, Mr. Bruhn and she had a long cosy 
chat together, and settled everything between them to their mutual 
satisfaction. ‘Then Mr. Bruhn went in search of Margaret, and cap- 
tured her in the little summer-house, where she was trying to read 
‘Hyperion ’ with but indifferent success. 

Margaret wrote to her father by that night’s post, informing him 
of Mr. Bruhn’s offer, and her acceptance of it; and not many days 
were allowed to elapse before Mr. Davenant went in person to con- 
gratulate his daughter. Margaret had half an hour’s quiet conversa- 
tion with the old gentleman before she introduced him to Mr. Bruhn. 
The latter at once contracted a strong liking for Mr. Davenant— 
despite his follies and failings, nearly everybody liked the old 
Bohemian,—and he whispered to Margaret that as soon as they 
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should have returned from their wedding tour, he would find some 
more lucrative and creditable post for her father than that of second 
fiddle in the orchestra of the Wellingford theatre ; while Margaret, 
on her side, gave Mr. Bruhn to understand, without telling him so in 
words, that the more kindly he took to her father, the better he would 
please her. 

A shudder of horror and astonishment ran through the coteries of 
town and county when the news of Mr. Bruhn’s approaching marriage 
was promulgated abroad. Marry a governess, indeed! A woman no 
longer young, who came from nobody knew where, and had not a 
penny to call her own! It was well-nigh incredible. Mr. Bruhn, in 
years gone by, when he was a widower young and promising, had been 
shot at by many fair archers ; but he had gone on his way with barred 
visor, unheeding the tiny shafts of his assailants, until at length he had 
come by common consent to be put in the matrimonial ‘Index Ex- 
purgatorius,’ as a man who would never wed again. But now, after 
all these years, the weak place in his armour had been discovered ; his 
heel had been touched by the fatal barb; and Achilles lay prone in 
the dust. 

But there was another tremendous question involved in this back- 
sliding of Mr. Bruhn. 

Would it be the duty of Society to acknowledge, or to ignore, the 
new mistress of Brook Lodge? A problem not lightly to be solved ; 
a question not hurriedly to be answered. On the one hand, Mr. 
Bruhn was too important a personage to be coughed down, or 
shouldered out of court, as a person of inferior pretensions might 
have been. He was a man of good family—although a manufac- 
turer—of great wealth, and of unblemished reputation ; a man who 
made his weight felt in twenty different ways, and who was not un- 
likely, at no distant date, to represent the borough of Helsingham in 
Parliament. Every way the question was beset with difficulties. 
“Let us wait,” said first one and then another, until in the end a 
waiting policy was unanimously agreed upon. So Society sat, with 
coldly-critical eyes, and its primmest pucker on its lips, waiting for the 
first glimpse of the new mistress of Brook Lodge. 

Meantime the preparations for the wedding went merrily forward ; 
and the two people chiefly concerned never troubled themselves in the 
slightest degree as to what the opinion of Society might be with regard 
to their vile proceedings. During those few brief sunny weeks of 
courtship they seemed, both of them, to have thrown off twenty years 
from their lives, and were like two children playing at making love. 
Our darling Trix, who had got back from her wedding tour by this 
time, vowed that she had quite a maternal feeling for that giddy moth 
of a Margaret ; and she told the gay young spark who came courting 
to Irongate House that it would look much better of him to wear his 
hair au nature/, instead of trying to revive the exploded practice of 
dredging it with powder. This was a hit at Mr. Bruhn’s grizzled 
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locks as offering such a marked contrast to the glad boyishness of his 
disposition just then. 

The wedding-day came at last, as all days, whether fair or foul, 
will come in their turn. Never before, in the memory of any one 
there, had the old parish church held such a crush of fair and 
fashionably-dressed ladies. Mr. Davenant, in a new and lustrous 
suit of clothes obtained specially for the occasion, was affected to 
tears when he looked round and thought that it was his daughter 
whom all this fair bevy had come to criticise and peck at. Miss 
Easterbrook, whose water-works were always ready on the slightest 
provocation, was tearful from different causes. Trix was lovely, and 
commanded much attention. The bride herself looked very pale 
and very haughty, but magnificently beautiful in her dress of white 
moiré antique. She knew that five hundred not very friendly eyes 
were coldly dissecting her very look and movement, and she bore 
herself accordingly; but there was a veiled tenderness in her eyes, 
and a trembling ring in her voice, which showed those who stood 
around her how deeply she was affected. As for the bridegroom, we 
all know that on such occasions he is regarded with a sort of 
contemptuous indifference, as though he were merely a banner-carrier 
in the procession—a supernumerary, indispensable, indeed, to the 
due carrying out of the programme, but rather a nuisance than other- 
wise from every other point of view; and, in the present case, there 
is no need to run counter to the popular opinion. 

Fancy the wedding-breakfast happily over; fancy the parting 
speeches all spoken; fancy bride and bridegroom fairly on their way 
to the continent ; and then let us bid them farewell for a little time, 
and come back to the consideration of some other points connected 
with this history. 


CHAPTER XXXV., 
ESTHER’S CONFESSION. 


THE burglary at Irongate House was coming to be looked upon by 
Mr. Dawkins and his merry men in blue as one of the unravelled 
mysteries of their profession. All their efforts to discover the thieves 
had proved of no avail; and as time went on, bringing with it fresh 
interests of various kinds, each demanding immediate attention, the 
Trongate House affair was gradually elbowed on one side, and seemed 
in danger of falling utterly into the background. It was, however, 
suddenly dragged into prominence again by the unexpected finding of 
Miss Davenant’s ebony casket, which was brought to the police- 
station on the very morning of Margaret’s marriage by a labouring 
man, who had found it hidden away under a quantity of cattle-fodder 
in his master’s stackyard, where it had doubtless been put by the 
thieves, as an object of small value, the retention of which was more 
likely to lead to their detection than any other article which they had 
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stolen. The man who found the casket, having read one of the 
handbills put out by the police at the time of the robbery, at once 
recognised his treasure-trove for what it really was, and became 
desirous of ridding himself of it as quickly as possible. 

As it happened, Mr. Dawkins had been called from home that 
morning, and it was after mid-day when he took his seat in his 
private office, and had the ebony casket placed in his hands by 
Sergeant Stuffer. 

Mr. Dawkins listened attentively to the recital of his faithful sub- 
ordinate, respecting the finding of the casket, and then sat for some 
minutes in silence. Not the least among the many surprises con- 
nected with his career as police superintendent, was that of finding 
the magnificent Miss Davenant, of Irongate House, transformed 
into Mrs. Bruhn, of Brook Lodge. As he sat there with the casket 
before him, every minute incident of their first interview rose vividly 
in his memory. Her off-hand, imperious manner when he first 
introduced himself; her coaxing, siren-like style later on, when she 
begged of him to expunge that very casket from his list of the stolen 
property ; those wonderful black orbs that thrilled him so strangely 
when they fixed themselves full upon him ; the strange swoon into 
which she fell, and the half impression upon his own mind as he left 
the house, that there was something more under the surface of the 
affair than was just then visible. Nothing was forgotten. 

Presently Mr. Dawkins began to turn over and examine the casket 
more closely than he had hitherto done. It accorded exactly with 
the description of it given him at Irongate House. It was very old- 
fashioned, and had a silver plate let into the lid, on which were 
engraved Miss Davenant’s initials. The lock had been wrenched 
open, and the contents abstracted, and the whole concern was in a 
very rickety condition. 

Inquisitive Mr. Dawkins, turning it over and over in those itching 
fingers of his, and examining into its construction, did not fail, after a 
little while, to discover the secret of the false bottom. <A touch of the 
spring, and it flew open. There was nothing inside but a soiled and 
torn letter. Stuffer had left the room; Mr. Dawkins was alone, and 
he pounced on the letter with avidity. Wonder of wonders! It was 
written on thin, foreign paper; it bore the postmark of Melbourne, 
Australia ; and it was addressed to Hugh Randolph, Esq., Surgeon, 
Helsingham, England. What could a letter so addressed be doing in 
Miss Davenant’s casket ? 

Mr. Dawkins rose softly, and shot the bolt of his office-door ; and 
then, with dextrous fingers, he proceeded to open the torn letter, and 
to spread it out carefully on his desk. ‘Then he read it. 

There was a very curious expression on the face of Mr. Dawkins as 
he refolded the letter, and put it back in its hiding-place. He had 
not forgotten his interview with Mr. Peterson, the Australian lawyer, in 
the smoking-room of the “ Royal”; and he had a perfect recollection 
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of the story of the lost letter as told him by that gentleman, and of the 
slovenly way in which the affair had been hushed up. Long practice 
had made Mr. Dawkins expert at putting together a chain of evidence 
link by link; and in the present case, he reached, without difficulty, 
what seemed to him the only logical conclusion which the facts, as he 
knew them, would admit of. 

“The whole thing is as clear as mud,” he said to himself. “ Miss 
D. was at the post-office the very evening the letter was missing. 
Miss D. has a certain ebony casket stolen from her, and is so little 
put about by the loss of it that she wants me to erase it from my list 
of the stolen articles: on my refusing to do so she goes off in a dead 
faint. ‘The casket is afterwards recovered, and in a hidden cavity of 
it is found the missing letter: evgo, Miss D. was the person who stole 
the letter. ’Pon my word, it’s as nice a little case as I’ve had the 
handling of for some time !” 

He rubbed his hands gleefully, and then began to turn over the 
leaves of one of his memorandum books. “I promised to write to 
that Australian lawyer in case of anything turning up,” he said. “I 
have his address somewhere. Ah, here it is, ‘Mr. Peterson, Exeter Hall 
Hotel, Strand.’” He began to walk about the room with his hands 
in his pockets, whistling to himself in a minor key. ‘I wonder what 
was Miss D.’s motive for taking that letter,” he thought. “But 
women’s motives are about the most difficult things in the world to 
get at; and I dare say we shall find out what her little game was 
before we have quite done with the affair. And this is her wedding- 
day! If I had only known of this thing three hours ago, what a 
pretty little bomb I might have thrown among the wedding guests 
while they were enjoying their breakfast! But now it’s too late; and 
Monsieur and Madame are miles away by this time, on the road to 
Paris. Well, well, we will keep it carefully till they come back. 
What will Mr. Bruhn think of his grand, black-eyed wife when this 
pretty story leaks out? By Jove! I shouldn’t be surprised if there’s 
six months’ House of Correction at the end of it!” He got a sheet 
of brown paper and some string, and proceeded to tie up the casket. 
“Tl go and see Miss Fatty about it,” he said. ‘ Perhaps I may be 
able to pick up two or three useful bits of evidence.” 

So Mr. Dawkins ordered a cab, and was driven up to Irongate 
House, and ushered into the presence of Miss Easterbrook, who 
had scarcely had time to recover from the excitement of the 
morning. ; 

“Will you be good enough to tell me, Miss Easterbrook, whether 
you have ever seen this article before?” said Mr. Dawkins, as he 
unwrapped the brown paper. 

“To be sure I have!” answered the schoolmistress. “It belongs 
to Miss Davenant, and is one of the articles stolen from this house a 
few weeks ago.” 

“Where was it generally kept ?” 
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“On the dressing-table in Miss Davenant’s bedroom.” 

“Was it usually kept locked ?” 

“That is a question which I am unable to answer. In the absence 
of Miss Davenant—or of Mrs. Bruhn, as I ought now to call her,— 
her maid, Esther Sarel, is the only person who can answer your 
question.” 

“Had any one access to the casket other than Mrs. Bruhn 
herself ? ” 

“What a strange question! But I must again refer you to Esther 
Sarel. Mrs. Bruhn’s bedroom was an apartment rarely entered by me.” 

So the bell was rung, and Esther herself answered it,—a fresh, 
modest, comely-faced girl, looking even prettier than usual to-day, in 
the pretty new dress which Mrs. Bruhn had given her in honour of 
the wedding, and with the heavy coils of her red-brown hair arranged 
after a more fashionable style than she generally wore them. 

Esther, on being questioned, at once acknowledged the casket as the 
property of Mrs. Bruhn, and confirmed Miss Easterbrook’s statement 
that it stood on the bedroom dressing-table. 

“Was it usually kept locked, or unlocked?” asked the super- 
intendent. 

“Formerly it used to be unlocked ; latterly it was kept locked.” 

“For how long a time before the casket was stolen was Mrs. Bruhn 
in the habit of keeping it locked ?” 

“For three or four months, perhaps. I cannot tell exactly.” 

* How did you know when it was unlocked, and when it was 
locked ?” ; 

** Because it was part of my duty to dust it once or twice a week. 
When it was unlocked, the lid rattled a little, the hinges being rather 
loose. When it was locked, the lid was firm.” 

** Are you aware whether the casket has a false bottom, or a secret 
opening of any kind?” 

“T am not aware of anything of the kind.” 

“Do you know what were the usual contents of the casket ?” 

“Yes, sir. Odds and ends of various kinds belonging to Mrs. 
Bruhn : bits of ribbon, and different coloured silks, a few old coins, 
some sticks of lavender, a pair or two of gloves, together with a few 
other trifles of no great value.” 

“‘ Are you aware whether Mrs. Bruhn was in the habit of using the 
casket as a receptacle for letters ?” 

“T am not aware that it was so used. I never saw Mrs. Bruhn 
either put letters into, or take letters out of it.” 

“That will do. You may go.” 

Very thankfully Esther left the room. She shut the door behind 
her, and took a few steps along the corridor. Then she stopped to 
think. What was the object of Mr. Dawkins in putting all those 
questions to her? she asked herself. Was there not some hidden 
motive at work? and if so, did it portend any mischief to her dear 
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mistress? She had not forgotten the scene at the post-office; she 
had not forgotten Mrs. Bruhn’s evident perturbation of mind when 
informed of the loss of the casket ; she had many times been troubled 
with a dim sense of some mystery, of some dark secret which haunted 
the life of her mistress ; and it seemed to her by no means impossible 
that this inopportune visit of the police superintendent might be con- 
nected in some way with that secret. Some fine instinct seemed to 
whisper to her that her mistress. was threatened by a hidden danger, 
and that Mr. Dawkins was the man that would strike the blow. But 
how to ascertain whether such was really the case? She had scarcely 
put this question to herself when she saw her way to answer it. She 
slipped off her shoes, and walked back along the corridor past the 
door of the room in which Miss Easterbrook and Mr. Dawkins were 
holding confidential converse, till she reached the door of the room 
next to it. This door was open sufficiently to allow of Esther slipping 
into the room. Between her and the speakers there was nothing now 
but a pair of folding doors imperfectly closed. She advanced on tip- 
toe, and laid her ear close to the opening. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, Esther Sarel would have scorned the act of listening to a con- 
versation which it was not intended that she should hear; but for the 
sake of her to whom she owed so large a debt of gratitude, she was 
prepared to do much more than that. 

When Esther put her ear to the door, Miss Easterbrook was 
speaking as if in answer to some previous remark of Mr. Dawkins. 
“But you must jbear in mind,” she said, “that I know absolutely 
nothing about what you term ‘that business of the missing letter.’ 
Before going any further, would it not be as well for you to enlighten 
me in some measure ?” 

“T beg your pardon. I was under the impression that Mrs. Bruhn 
must have told you all about it at the time of its occurrence.” 

“ Not a word.” 

“Well, the case is simply this ;” and then Mr. Dawkins went on to 
detail to his two wondering listeners those facts connected with the 
letter from Australia with which the reader is already acquainted. 
“ Now this very letter,” he finished by saying, “ which was missed from 
the post-office at the exact time that Mrs. Bruhn was there on a visit 
to Miss Ivimpey, and which was never seen after that time, has this 
morning been found by me in a secret recess of Mrs. Bruhn’s casket, 
in which place it had been left undiscovered by the thieves who took 
the casket from Irongate House.” 

“But you do not mean to assert that the letter in question was 
stolen by Mrs. Bruhn?” said Miss Easterbrook in strange husky tones. 

“T assert nothing. All I say is this: that Mrs. Bruhn will have 
to prove to the satisfaction of those in a higher position than I am, 
how it happens that this letter is found hidden away in her casket, in 
a secret cavity, with which, so far as we know at present, no one but 
herself was acquainted.” 
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“T cannot, I will not believe Margaret Davenant guilty of taking 
this letter! Besides, what possible motive could she have for so 
doing? In what way would such an act benefit her?” 

“Tt does not come within my province to deal with motives,” 
answered Mr. Dawkins. “All I can do is to look at facts as they 
are, and act accordingly.” 

“What steps, may I ask, do you purpose taking? Mr. and Mrs. 
Bruhn, as you are already aware, started three hours ago on their 
wedding tour.” 

“T think you also told me that Paris is the first place they will 
make any stay at. At present, I shall not say a word of this business 
to a soul, and I need hardly caution you to exercise the same re- 
ticence. ‘To-morrow I shall start for Paris. Mr. Bruhn being him- 
self a magistrate, I can lay the whole affair before him without any 
breach of duty on my part. What my proceedings will afterwards be, 
will depend entirely on the view which Mr. Bruhn may take of the 
case.” 

Esther waited to hear no more, but slipping noiselessly out of the 
room, she hurried along the corridor and opened a side door which 
led into the shrubbery. She could not go into the kitchen just yet. 
She wanted a few minutes to herself in order to collect her thoughts, 
fluttering here and there like frightened birds, utterly scared by the 
astounding revelation to which she had just listened. With the 
recollection still so sharply cut into her memory of what, herself un- 
seen, she had been a witness of through the glass-door of the post- 
office, supplemented by the statement of Dawkins, she could not, in 
her heart of hearts, doubt that it was Margaret Davenant who took 
the letter. What her motive could have been for so doing, Esther 
did not pause to consider ; the only question she asked herself was, 
“Ts it possible for me to save her?” 

A question, like many others, very easy to ask, but very difficult to 
answer. What power had she, poor simple Esther Sarel, to keep 
back for one single moment the advancing tide that threatened to 
overwhelm her mistress in its dark waters? All that it lay in her 
power to do was to warn her. She knew her address in Paris, and 
might telegraph to her. But in what terms could she word a message 
that to strange eyes should read like an enigma, but yet one which 
Mrs. Bruhn herself should clearly understand? Would it not be 
better to go to Paris in person, to start that very night, a few hours in 
advance of Mr. Dawkins, and so tell her everything, word for word 
that she had overheard? Evidently that was the best, the only thing 
she could do. 

She would go down to the station, and inquire at what hour the 
next train started for London; then she would come back and beg a 
holiday of Miss Easterbrook, and start at once. 

With this idea firmly fixed in her mind, Esther turned towards the 
house in order to get her bonnet and shawl. As she skirted a large 
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clump of evergreens, she came suddenly on Mr. Dawkins, who had 
just said good-bye to Miss Easterbrook, and was on his way back to 
the town. Esther started, and a tell-tale flush mounted to her face. 
The Superintendent’s sharp eyes were fixed full upon her, and it 
seemed to her, in the confusion of the moment, as if he could read 
her thoughts and knew of her intention, and would necessarily try to 
frustrate it. 

Mr. Dawkins had evidently intended at first to pass her without 
notice, but a second thought seemed to strike him. ‘Stop a moment, 
my girl; I want a word or two with you,” he said, as Esther was 
hurrying past. 

Esther’s eyes dropped, and all the colour faded out of her face as 
she came to a sudden halt. 

“Do you remember calling at the post-office on a certain evening 
in last June—calling there by Mrs. Bruhn’s instructions ? ” 

“T have been at the post-office many times by Mrs. Bruhn’s in- 
structions.” 

“No doubt you have. But on the particular occasion to which I 
now refer you waited in the inner office for several minutes while 
your mistress and Miss Ivimpey were talking together. Can you now 
bring the occasion to mind ?” 

“Yes, sir, I can.” 

“Ve—ry good. Now tell me—did you ever hear afterwards, or 
did it in any way ever become known to you, that on that particular 
evening a certain letter was missed from the post-office which was 
known to be there at the time of your visit, and which ought to have 
been delivered in Helsingham next morning? Is such a circumstance 
known to you at all?” 

“No, sir, I never heard of such a thing before to-day.” 

“You are positive on that score? You would take your oath to 
that effect if called upon to do so?” 

Esther’s lips parted as if she were about to reiterate her previous 
statement still more positively. ‘Then she hesitated, and was silent. 

The superintendent’s brow contracted, and his voice took an added 
tone of sternness when he next spoke. ‘ Now, be careful what you 
say. Do you mean deliberately to assert that you know nothing of a 
letter having been missed from the post-office on the evening in 
question ?” 

“TI have heard something about a missing letter,” answered Esther 
almost in a whisper. 

“ Do you know who took the letter ?” 

Esther did not speak. 

“Now, do not prevaricate, but tell me the truth as far as it is 
known to you. I ask you again. Do you know who took the 
letter ?” 

“I took it.” 

Even as the words passed her lips she felt with a wild throb of joy 
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that her mistress—her darling mistress—was saved ; but she was only 
dimly conscious of the magnitude of her own sacrifice. 

It was not an easy thing to surprise Mr. Dawkins, but for this once 
he was genuinely dumbfounded. He was more than that—he was 
intensely disgusted. He had upon him something of the feeling of a 
hunter who believes that he has a lord or lady of the forest in his 
toils, but on opening his trap finds there nothing but his ordinary 
game. ‘There had been a sort of cause cé/ebre flavour about this affair 
of the missing letter so long as he believed a great lady like Mrs. 
Bruhn to be at the bottom of the mischief ; but now that by her own 
confession the criminal proved to be merely Mrs. Bruhn’s maid, it 
sank at once into the category of commonplace crimes. ‘The romance 
of the thing was gone as far as he was concerned, and he would at 
once put it into Stuffer’s hands, to work up into proper shape. 

“Now, I am going to put one or two more questions to you,” said 
Mr. Dawkins when he had recovered from the astonishment caused by 
Esther’s last words ; “ but I warn you that you need not answer them 
unless you like to do so, as whatever you say will probably be used in 
evidence against you on some future occasion.” 

“T have nothing to conceal, sir,” said Esther sadly. “ Ask me 
what questions you like.” 

“Still, I would have you remember that you are not bound to 
criminate yourself by answering. In the first place, I should like to 
know why you took the letter—what your object was in bringing it 
away from the post-office ? ” 

“T can’t tell why I took it. I had no object in doing so.” 

“You probably thought that it contained money ?” 

“No, sir, no such thought ever entered my head. I saw the letter 
lying on the floor; it had been torn and trampled on. Something 
seemed to whisper to me to take it, andI took it. Then Miss Ivimpey 
came into the room, and I was frightened, and got away as soon as 
I could, taking the letter with me.” 

“A decided case of kleptomania,” said Mr. Dawkins to himself. 
“ But what induced you to select Mrs. Bruhn’s casket as a hiding-place 
for the letter ?” he asked. 

“T don’t know. I did it, but why I did it, I can’t tell. I knew 
of the secret hiding-place. I knew, too, that the casket was kept un- 
locked, and that Mrs. Bruhn did not look into it once in three months. 
I put the letter there, intending afterwards either to destroy it or else 
to hide it somewhere else. A little time after that, Mrs. Bruhn locked 
the casket, and my chance of removing the letter was gone.” 

“A queer story altogether,” said Mr. Dawkins under his breath. 
“ Hang me! if I know whether to believe her.” 

Esther was saying to herself, “ What a heap of lies I am telling, and 
how pat they all come into my mouth! My mother used to say that 
whenever you wanted to tell a lie, the devil was always willing and 
ready to find the words for you. But my mistress will be saved !” 
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“Let me see,” resumed Mr. Dawkins, who prided himself on his 
acquaintance with all the local gossip of Helsingham, “are not you 
and young Ringe, the carpenter, engaged to be married ?” 

“We are,” said Esther ; and with that she began to cry as if her 
heart would break. Since the moment of her confession, no thought 
of Silas, nor of the effect it might have upon him, had entered her 
head. Her one great idea—the exculpation of her beloved mistress 
—had made her oblivious for the time being of all other consequences, 
so that the words of Mr. Dawkins came upon her with all the freshness 
of an utter surprise. What would Silas think and do? Would he 
make her his wife when she came out of prison? No, no! In spite 
of his love for her, he would never do that. ‘Oh, my poor heart! 
my poor heart !” cried Esther aloud, as these thoughts flashed through 
her mind. And she sank on her knees on the garden pathway, and 
covered her face with her hands, and wept still more bitterly. 

“Come, my poor girl, this will never do,” said Mr. Dawkins in a 
husky voice. ‘Things may turn out better than we expect. Let us 
go into the house.” 

After a few minutes’ private conversation with Miss Easterbrook, 
who, notwithstanding her distress of mind at the tidings told her, was 
still secretly glad that her favourite Miss Davenant had nothing to do 
with this ugly business of the stolen letter, Mr. Dawkins quitted 
Irongate House, taking the ebony casket with him. He turned as he 
was on the point of leaving the room, and going up to Esther, who 
was kneeling on the floor with her face buried in the sofa cushions, he 
said, “Do you still persist in the statement you made to me in the 
garden ?” 

No reply in words, but, after a few seconds, an almost imperceptible 
nod of the head. 

Then Mr. Dawkins went. His last words to Miss Easterbrook 
were—“ Do not question her ; rather try to comfort her.” 

There was no need to tell Miss Easterbrook to do that. 

Two hours later, Sergeant Stuffer, in plain clothes, drove up to 
Irongate House in a cab. He came to arrest Esther Sarel, who stood 
charged on a warrant with stealing a letter, the property of the 
Postmaster-General. 

Esther, who was very calm now, washed her hands and face, 
smoothed her hair, and put on clean collar and cuffs, and then said 
that she was ready. Miss Easterbrook pressed the girl to her heart. 
“God bless you, my dear,” she said, with tears in her eyes, “and 
deliver you out of your trouble! ‘To-morrow I will come and see 
you.” 

Esther smiled a sweet, sad smile, and pressed Miss Easterbrook’s 
hand to her lips. ‘Then she got into the cab ; Sergeant Stuffer followed ; 
and through the darkness of the November night, Esther was driven 
off to prison. 

(Zo be continued.) 























































A LOYAL HEART. 
By F. M. F. SKENE. 
by; 


— Ernest Vilalta again awoke to consciousness, only an hour 

or two later, it was with the sensation of a soft touch, first on 
his hand, then on his cheek. He opened his eyes, and in the clear 
starlight he was able to discern the great head of his faithful dog 
Leo, pressed close to his face, rubbing him gently with his warm lips 
and tongue in the effort to revive him. 

The intelligent animal had been left in the camp when the force to 
which Ernest belonged had ridden out to meet the French in the 
terrible combat of the previous day ; but when he saw the scattered 
troops returning, and the one officer to whom his whole being was 
devoted not among them, the wonderful instinct of his affection had 
driven him away at once to roam through the darkness of the night 
over the battle-field, till among all the prostrate forms lying there he 
succeeded in finding his beloved master. 

And again we must pause to state, as we have done with respect 
to other portions of our little history, that this is no fictitious incident. 

“My Leo—my good dog!” murmured Ernest faintly ; and the fine 
animal, overwhelmed with delight at the sound of the well-known voice, 
tried with all his might to dig away the snow from around his master. 

“ Ah, poor Leo,” sighed Ernest, “ that is of no use. You must get 
better help than your own if you want to save me.” 

The wise beast seemed to understand him. He ceased his wild 
scratching at the snow with his great paws, whined uneasily for a few 
minutes, then he seemed to have taken his resolution. Licking his 
master’s hand as with a last caress, he bounded away over the plain in 
the direction of the camp. 

The dog never slackened his pace for a moment till he reached the 
tent where Steinsdorf, who was quite restored to health and had been 
in action all day, lay buried in the heavy sleep of physical weariness. 
Leo knew him well, for Ernest and he had become fast friends, and 
were always together in the intervals of their active duties. He was 
wearing his undress uniform, as the officers had always to be ready for 
any night attack, and one arm lay outside the rug that covered him. 
The dog took the sleeve in his mouth and shook it violently until he 
succeeded at last in awaking the tired man. 

Steinsdorf looked up and by the light over the tent door recognized 
his friend’s favourite. “Why, Leo,” he said, “what is the matter? 
Where is your master ?” 

The animal answered by a long, mournful howl, and then taking 
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hold again of Steinsdorf he tried with all his might to drag him from 
his couch. Next he darted to the entrance, looked back entreatingly 
at the officer, and returning once more made every effort to induce 
him to rise. 

Steinsdorf understood the situation at once, for he knew the dog’s 
remarkable sagacity. Springing from his bed he roused his soldier 
servant who was sleeping near him rolled in his cloak, and said : 

“Get up at once! Captain Vilalta is lying wounded on the field ; 
the dog has found him and will guide us to him. Get some more 
men with lanterns and follow me.” 

The rescue party were soon on their way—the dog rushing on in 
front and going much faster than they, so that he had constantly to 
retrace his steps. He led them, however, in an absolutely straight 
line to the spot where Ernest lay, his feet and limbs embedded in the 
snow, and one arm behind his head so that it was raised a little from 
the ground. 

Steinsdorf flashed the light of his lantern eagerly on his face, and 
for a moment greatly feared that his friend was dead, so pallid and 
inanimate was he ; but bending down over him he detected that he 
still breathed, though he had lapsed into unconsciousness. After 
wetting his lips with some wine they had brought, he directed the men 
to raise him carefully on their shoulders and carry him back to the 
camp. 

Day was breaking when they reached Steinsdorf’s tent and laid his 
friend down on the rough couch he had quitted, and the army surgeon 
was quickly brought to examine the wounded man. He shook his 
head gravely over his condition. ‘The Herr Hauptman must be 
taken to the nearest hospital at once,” he said. ‘ His foot must be 
amputated without delay, and the operation cannot well be performed 
here. I do not think he can live.” 

Steinsdorf obtained leave from his commanding officer to convey 
his friend himself to the hospital—the same service which poor Ernest 
had rendered to him in far less serious circumstances—but he could not 
remain with him. Duty called him back to the camp, and it was not 
until a few days later that he was able again to pay him a visit. 

Steinsdorf was dismayed at the condition in which he then found 
him. Ernest was alive—but that was all that could be said for him. 
His foot had been amputated, but he was utterly prostrate, and fever 
had set in. He did not recognize his friend; indeed, he took no 
notice of any one, but lay with closed eyes and white lips, through 
which restoratives were sometimes forced. As in Steinsdorf’s own 
case, the nursing and care which could be given to Vilalta amongst 
many other sufferers was quite inadequate to his critical state. It 
was very evident that he must die if he remained in that crowded, 
stifling ward with very small attention paid to him; in fact, the 
hospital surgeon said as much plainly. 

“Then there would not be much more risk for his life if he were 
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put into an invalid bed in the train and sent on a day’s journey ?” 
asked Steinsdorf. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. ‘His chances are about 
equally bad either way !—it would be a desperate experiment to move 
him ; but you are welcome to try it, if you like, for he will not live 
many days if he remains here.” 

Steinsdorf was a bold, energetic man, and he took his resolution 
at once. He would send Ernest, under suitable care, to the house 
of his own parents at Augsburg, where he knew his mother and 
Lottchen would nurse him with the most unremitting devotion, and 
bring him back to life, if existence on this earth were still to be 
granted him. Steinsdorf was the more set on carrying out this some- 
what daring scheme, because he knew that he could no longer have 
any opportunity of even seeing Ernest himself again: his regiment 
had been summoned to the front with others in order to reinforce 
the besiegers of Paris, and henceforth his post was to be beneath the 
very walls of the beleaguered city, many leagues from the hospital 
where his friend was lying. He had no doubt of his parents’ entire 
willingness to receive Ernest Vilalta under their roof, and do all they 
could for him, as they were well aware of the services he had 
rendered to their own son, when much less seriously wounded ; and 
during the time that Steinsdorf himself lay in hospital, a very warm 
friendship had sprung up between his sister Lottchen and the friend 
who visited him as often as he could. 

That same evening Steinsdorf succeeded in getting Ernest carefully 
conveyed in the ambulance to the train, where he was placed in an 
invalid carriage under the care of one of the hospital officials, who 
agreed, on the receipt of a large bribe, to attend him as far as 
Augsburg. The next morning, when the train with its unconscious 
passenger rolled into the Augsburg station in the grey winter’s dawn, 
Lottchen and her father were both there awaiting it ; and very soon 
Ernest, whose life seemed flickering within him, like an expiring flame, 
was laid down with all possible care in the best room of their house, 
and a skilful doctor was quickly summoned to be in attendance on 
him. ‘The issue remained, however, doubtful for a very long time. 

Meantime in the old English manor-house the anxiety respecting 
Ernest’s fate had merged almost into despair, at least in the mother’s 
heart. 

Christine had seen her dear old father laid in his last resting-place 
beside the unforgotten wife of his youth, and his peaceful departure 
had seemed so fair a Euthanasia at a time when the newspapers were full 
of daily statements as to the slaughter and cruelties of the terrible war, 
that she felt as if it would be wrong to regret him. Yet she missed him 
sadly. His cheerful patience and simple childlike faith had helped to 
support her under all her previous trials, and the courage he had been 
wont to impart, seemed to fail her now when she was oppressed by 
cares of many different kinds. 
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It was seldom, indeed, that her husband could manage to send her 
a few words by the balloon post, or by means of a carrier pigeon ; 
and then he could only tell her of the sufferings caused within the 
walls of Paris by the protracted siege, and ask her anxiously for the 
tidings of their soldier son, which she was so mournfully unable to 
give him. 

Even within the quiet old home there were causes for great anxiety. 
After the General’s death, Alba had completely succumbed to the long 
strain and fatigue of sleepless nights which she had borne in her 
attendance on him without ever uttering a word of complaint, or 
seeking for the smallest relaxation. Indeed, the extent to which she 
had been tried by her ceaseless ministrations to the old man she 
loved so well, had never been understood even by those living under 
the same roof with her. ‘There could be no mistake, however, as to 
the low fever which fell upon her when her energetic endurance was 
no longer required, and she lay for weeks in a state of extreme nervous 
exhaustion. 

Christine nursed her tenderly, and Elvira brought her sunny 
presence into the sick-room whenever her cousin was well enough to 
be amused by her lively conversation. But poor Ferdinand, excluded 
from even seeing her who was the very light of his days, wandered 
about like a restless ghost, finding no comfort anywhere. 

His conscience also smote him with regard to his brother. He 
felt that he ought, long before, to have made the: only available 
effort for obtaining tidings of him, by going himself to the seat of 
war, there to ascertain, if possible, what his fate had really been. 
Ferdinand still retained his conviction that Ernest was yet alive; but 
he thought it very probable that he had been taken prisoner by the 
French, or was lying wounded and forlorn in some distant spot. In 
any case it seemed clearly his duty to go in search of him, 

It was drawing towards Christmas in that fateful year, and it may 
be remembered, by those who recall the history of that perturbed 
time, that a little later a truce of very short duration was effected 
between the city of Paris and the besiegers in order to give time for 
negotiations that, it was hoped, might end the war. Rumours of this 
impending cessation of hostilities had reached the Manor House and 
were eagerly discussed by Ferdinand and his mother. 

“Do you think it would be at all possible for us to return to Paris 
at once if the truce should be prolonged ? ” said Ferdinand, anxiously, to 
Christine, as they sat together poring over the war tidings in the Zzmes. 

It had occurred to him that if they could return to France at once, 
taking Alba with them, he might prosecute the search for his brother 
without any prolonged separation from her. 

“Impossible!” answered his mother. ‘ How could you even 
think of such a scheme? ‘The whole country is in a distracted state, 
and the people in Paris are starving. The city cannot be sufficiently 
provisioned again under many weeks. Your father would never allow 
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me to return. I should care nothing what hardships I went through 
myself, could I only be with him and Ernest—if it is ever given me 
to look on my boy’s dear face again,” she added, with a sob. “ But I 
am bound to consider your sister’s welfare, and France is no place just 
now for a delicate young girl.” 

Two or three days afterwards Elvira was sent to Ferdinand with a 
message from Alba that she wished to see him. It was the first time 
that she had been so far recovered as to be moved out of her bed- 
room, so that the young man’s heart beat high as he followed his 
sister eagerly to the little boudoir where Alba was to be allowed to 
remain for a few hours that day. After she had ushered him in, 
Elvira softly closed the door and left them alone. 

Alba was lying on a sofa near the window, and, for a moment, 
Ferdinand could not utter a syllable in his deep emotion at sight of 
the change which illness had wrought in her. If she had been 
beautiful in her days of health and activity, she seemed to him 
now to be endowed with an ethereal loveliness scarce belonging 
to earth at all. Ferdinand raised one of her small white hands 
almost reverentially to his lips in silence, and Alba, seeing how much 
he was moved, asked him to sit down beside her, and spoke for a few 
minutes on indifferent subjects. Then when she saw that he had 
quite recovered his equanimity she lifted her clear, shining eyes to his 
face and said quietly : 

“Now, dear Fernan, I must tell you why I asked you to come and 
see me. I wished to say that to you which has been lying heavy on 
my mind all through these weeks; but it was not a matter I could 
broach to your mother. Fernan,” she continued, almost solemnly, as 
he looked inquiringly towards her, “why do you not go in search of 
your brother ?” 

At these words the crimson tide mounted to his very forehead in 
the rush of conflicting feelings they evoked; but he did not speak. 
She went on, very gently : 

“ Forgive me for venturing to advise you, but I know that there is 
none other in this house who could do so. Elvira is too young and 
thoughtless, and your mother cannot bid you go; for it might be to 
send her only remaining son into danger. Yet do you not see how 
terribly she is tried, mentally and physically, by this cruel suspense 
about Ernest ?_ I think it will kill her if it goes on much longer.” 

Ferdinand’s hands were clenched in the effort to repress the bitterly 
painful feelings that overpowered him. Was it for Ernest’s sake only 
then that Alba had sent for him? Was it of his brother alone she had 
been thinking all this time? Alba could not guess what was in his 
mind as he had turned his face away from her; but she believed she 
had a painful duty to perform on poor Christine’s account, and she 
went steadily on with it. 

“This interval of the truce will make it a very safe time for you to 

go, Fernan ; it seems to have come most opportunely.” 
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He started as if he had been stung ; and his look was almost fierce 
as he exclaimed : “ Alba, is it possible you can insult me by supposing 
that danger to myself has kept me back ?” 

“T could hardly believe it,” she answered ; “ it was so unlike you, 
Fernan. Yet, I will own I have not been able to understand the 
reason of your delay.” 

He sprang to his feet and began to pace up and down the room, 
struggling vehemently with himself. At last he came back to the sofa 
where Alba lay, and looking down on her lovely face, said, hoarsely : 

“Tf you would know the reason of my delay, Alba, it was simply 
that I could not leave you in your dangerous illness.” 

How poor, how meaningless seemed these words! All that he 
dared to say, compared with the storm of passionate feeling that was 
raging in his breast—goading him to pour out to her, then and there, 
all the boundless love he bore her—the hopes of his whole life’s 
happiness which centred in her alone. 

Yet, as Alba heard them, she raised her head involuntarily to turn on 
him a look only for one moment, and instantaneously withdrawn, which 
sent a thrill of delight through his whole being. It seemed like a 
flash of revelation as to what he was to her in truth; but so quickly 
was it veiled under the white eyelids, which closed as if she were 
growing faint, that he could not tell if he had seen aright. He feared 
it was a mere fancy on his part, for there was no gleam of the same 
tender expression in her eyes when she opened them again; and he 
said to her calmly : 

“* Alba, whether I have been right or wrong, I will do now what- 
ever you ask me. Do you wish me to go away at once in search of 
Ernest ? ” 

Her colour went and came for a moment, leaving her at last deadly 
pale ; she clasped her hands tightly together, and said : 

“T wish you to do what is right: to relieve your mother’s cruel 
anxiety—to be true to your brother.” 

“That is enough,” he answered quickly. “TI start to-night. Alba, 
farewell!” He bent down, kissed her hand once more, and left the 
room. 


V. 


FERDINAND kept his word to Alba, and started that same night on his 
difficult quest. His mother did not even wish to hold him back, as 
she might have done, in spite of her devouring anxiety about Ernest, 
had she not believed that the short truce would render his expedition 
comparatively safe. She loaded him with letters and messages for his 
father, imagining that it would be possible for him to penetrate into 
Paris during the temporary suspension of the bombardment ; and with 
the same idea Fernan made straight for the ramparts, when he had 
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been brought as near the invested city as the disorganized railways 
could convey him. 

There, however, he found the tremendous forces of the Prussian 
army immovably massed around the walls ; and in spite of the truce, 
neither ingress nor egress was possible. He could not hope therefore 
for the assistance which he had thought his father’s position might 
have given him. His only resource was to try to obtain access to the 
colonel of his brother’s regiment and make inquiries from him. 

It was no easy matter to force his way into this officer’s presence, 
for he was deeply engaged making all manner of arrangements for a 
renewal of active hostilities, as orders -had come from headquarters 
that the truce was to be brought to an end almost immediately. His 
tent was crowded with officers, and it was some time before Ferdinand 
could obtain a hearing at all. Then, when he had made known his 
desire to ascertain the fate of his brother, he only received a somewhat 
curt and unsatisfactory answer. 

“Do you suppose at such a time as this we can tell what becomes 
of every man that is sent wounded into hospital or left on the field ? 
Vilalta fell in the engagement which deprived us of many a good 
soldier just before we moved to the front. I believe he was not 
killed on the spot, but I suppose he may have died since, for I know 
his name has been erased from the roll of our troops.” 

The colonel spoke quickly and harshly enough, but he was not with- 
out feeling, for seeing that the young man who had addressed him grew 
deadly white at his words, he called out in a loud imperative voice : 

“Does any one here know whether Captain Vijlalta survived his 
wounds or not ?” 

A young officer disengaged himself from the crowd, and coming 
forward, saluted the colonel as he said: 

“He did, sir, for a time.” 

“Speak out, then; say what you know and have done with it. 
Satisfy this gentleman and let us get back to business; we have no 
time to waste.” 

“‘T was in hospital when Hauptman Vilalta was brought in. He 
was alive, but that was all; his foot was amputated the same day. 
He was removed in the ambulance quite insensible a few days after, 
and I never heard of him again.” He repeated his salute and retired. 

“That is all we can tell you, sir,” said the colonel, addressing 
Ferdinand. “I think you may conclude the poor fellow has suc- 
cumbed td the fortune of war. A glorious death after all! Good 
morning, sir.” 

The colonel beckoned to his officers, who pressed in round the 
table where he sat, and Fernan had no resource but to make his way, 
giddy and heart-sick, to the door of the tent, quite overcome by the 
tidings he had received. ‘There, however, he was met by the young 
officer who had spoken, and was evidently moved with compassion 
for him. 
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“T can give you one Clue,” he said, “ by which you may perhaps 
learn the fate of your brother. He was removed from the hospital by 
an officer who was his greatest friend, Herr Steinsdorf. He does not 
belong to our regiment, but he is in camp, and I can give you the 
number and name of the troop he belongs to.” 

Ferdinand thanked him eagerly. He knew the name of Steinsdorf 
well, for Ernest had often mentioned him in his letters, after giving 
the history of his first acquaintance with him, and a gleam of hope 
filled his heart that he might hear his brother was yet alive. 

He spent nearly the whole day traversing the Prussian lines under 
the ramparts from end to end before he was at last directed to the 
tent where Steinsdorf was preparing for such brief rest as an officer on 
duty may obtain. Exhausted by fatigue, and feverish with anxiety, 
Ferdinand almost staggered into the presence of his brother’s friend. 
He could not wait for any ceremony of introduction, but held out his 
hands, exclaiming: “I am Ferdinand Vilalta; can you tell me if my 
brother Ernest yet lives ?” 

“Ferdinand Vilalta!” said Steinsdorf, starting to his feet and 
warmly grasping the hand of his visitor. ‘‘ Welcome a thousand times ! 
Yes, thank heaven, the dear fellow is alive—did you not know it? 
He is at Augsburg with my parents.” 

The relief from the long strain of anxiety was so great, that Fernan, 
strong man as he was, sank into a chair. Steinsdorf hastily got some 
wine, which soon revived his unexpected guest, and then taking a seat 
beside him, prepared to tell him all he wished to know. 

“Did you come here to seek for Ernest?” he said. “But surely 
you have had his letters telling you where he was ?” 

“No, indeed! we have not received a single word from him for 
many weeks. We have been devoured with anxiety, especially my 
poor mother.” 

“Ah! he has often spoken to me of her and of you, his twin 
brother! But I cannot understand your not having heard from him. 
My sister, who has been helping to nurse him, told me she had 
written to his mother for him many times—he dictated the letters 
to her.” 

Here we may as well explain the mystery of these missing letters, 
which Ferdinand afterwards discovered. Lottchen had in truth written 
the loving epistles, in which Ernest sent all details of his state to his 
mother, and addressed them most carefully “to the gracious lady, 
Sefora Vilalta at the Manor House, England,” but she entirely 
forgot to put the name of the post town in addition, so that the letters 
wandered about from county to county bearing innumerable post- 
marks and hieroglyphics till—as in the disturbed state of Germany 
they could not be returned to Augsburg—they are supposed to have 
vanished into infinite space and were never more heard of. 

Ferdinand and Steinsdorf sat together for some time, going over all 
the details of Ernest’s history since the night when his faithful dog 
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had found him in the snow and brought him the timely succour 
whereby his life was saved. Then, after a long conversation, Steinsdorf 
insisted that Ferdinand should accept his hospitality for that night and 
remain with him in his tent till he started for Augsburg next day, and 
that being amicably settled they were both soon fast asleep on their 
rough couches. 

Meantime, in the happy family homeat Augsburg, the good Steinsdorfs 
had been keeping their Christmas feast with all the quaint pretty 
customs which make that joyful season of the year so pleasant in 
Germany. ‘They had extended their festivities to the day of the 
“Three Kings,” as Twelfth Night is there designated, and the glittering 
Christmas tree had been lighted up again that evening for the last 
time. 

Among the presents which had been handed down from it, was the 
daintiest pair of crutches that could be manufactured of polished 
wood, with blue velvet cushions to support the arms and silver bands 
to strengthen the sticks and prevent any risk of their breaking when 
used. These had been given with a thousand tender good wishes to 
Ernest Vilalta, the beloved guest whom the most devoted care had 
nursed back to life. 

After many weeks of fever and much pain and weakness, he was at 
last quite convalescent, and had for some days been able to lie on a 
sofa in the common sitting-room into which he was wheeled from his 
bed ; but he had made no attempt to move about on his mutilated 
limb, till the timely present of the crutches tempted him to try. 

On the day after Twelfth Night he did with their help manage to 
convey himself once or twice the whole length of the room, but it 
must be owned that it was rather a clumsy performance and very 
fatiguing to him, so that he was glad to lay the crutches aside and lie 
down once more on his couch, with Lottchen, his indefatigable nurse, 
sitting beside him. There was no one else in the room, but her com- 
pany was all he could possibly desire, and he watched her with admiring 
eyes, as she employed her deft little hands on some silken embroidery 
while she talked to him in the clear sweet tones of her charming 
voice, and turned her bright face towards him with sympathetic eyes 
and sunny smile. She spoke in English, although, of course, 
Ernest was quite familiar with German ; but Lottchen said she had 
given herself a great deal of trouble to learn the language of his 
fatherland, so she wished to practise it now ; and Ernest often smiled 
at her translations of the long interwoven sentences of her native idiom. 

He was not smiling, however, now. He was looking extremely sad, 
and the eyes which he bent on her fair sweet face were full of a mourn- 
ful yearning which could not fail to attract her attention. She glanced 
at him anxiously once or twice; then let her work drop from her 
hands and turned to him with much concern. 

“Herr Ernest, what has caused the sorrowful shadow that seems 
to have fallen over you to-day?” 
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“JT have more reasons to feel sad than I dare tell you, Fraiilein 
Lottchen,” he answered. “You know that now I am almost well 
enough to travel, and am bound to leave very soon this hospitable 
home where I have received such unspeakable kindness from the 
dearest and most generous friends in the world. I have, indeed, 
trespassed on their goodness far too long.” 

“ Ah, no! do not say that,” exclaimed Lottchen, impulsively ; “ it 
has been the most highly prized happiness to have you here for us all. 
Our Wilhelm’s friend,” she added, as if she feared she had spoken too 
warmly ; then continuing: “ It will be great pain to part, no doubt, but 
you have promised to come back to see us very soon. You have 
often spoken of the joy it will be to you to see your gracious lady 
mother again ; she must be cruelly longing for you.” 

“Yes,” he said; “it will be blessed indeed to see my dear mother. 
It has troubled me that she has not answered any of the letters you 
so kindly wrote for me ; but I suppose the war has put all the posts 
into confusion. When, however, these first days of pleasant reunion 
are over, what remains to me but a dreary expanse of life without the 
faintest hope of that which alone could make it happy or valuable to 
me?” 

Lottchen looked up at him with a questioning gaze in her soft brown 
eyes. 

“T do not know what that hope is of which you speak,” she said. 

“Do you not understand,” he answered, hesitatingly, “that a 
mother’s love, however precious, is not all that a man requires to bless 
and brighten his life? There is a closer companionship for which he 
must pine, without which the whole world is a desert to him.” 

She still kept her eyes with their eloquent question turned towards 
him, until he added in a lower tone : 

“T mean the love of a wife—a second self.” 

At these words the wild-rose tint of Lottchen’s pretty complexion 
flushed to a bright crimson. She caught up her embroidery again 
and tried to work at it with trembling hands. Ernest gazed at her 
with intense eagerness, and as she did not speak, he added gently : 

“Can you not feel for me, Fraiilein Lottchen, knowing me to be for 
ever deprived of that best hope ? ” 

“T do not know it,” said the straightforward little German. “ Why 
should you not possess that hope like other men, Herr Ernest? ” 

“Ts this no reason?” he asked, vehemently, snatching up one of 
the crutches which lay by his side. “Am I not to be for all the rest 
of my life a helpless cripple, dismissed from the army, incapable of 
getting my own living—therefore, almost a pauper: for my father 
cannot give me much. A useless burden, in short, upon my family. 
Should I not be a selfish, senseless wretch if I dared to ask any woman 
to share such a life as that with me ?” 

“Not if she loved you,” said Lottchen, steadily, though she did not 
raise her eyes. 
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Ernest started up from his cushions, leaning forward: to grasp her 
hand, though literally unconscious in his excitement, that he had 
done so. 

“ But, Lottchen,” he said, eagerly, ‘think fora moment. If even 
it were possible that there could be one so dear, so self-forgetting, as to 
care a little for a poor maimed cripple like myself, could it possibly be 
right for me to take advantage of such goodness, and/to bind her down 
for ever to a hard, dull existence—nursing a poor invalid—deprived 
of all the gaieties and amusements into which he could not enter?” 

“You do not take the right view of it,” she said, with grave 
composure. “ If she loved him, she would rejoice ; not that he should 
suffer, but that, as suffering was in the wise providence of God 
assigned him, she should thus be able for that very reason to be more 
to him than a wife could be to a gallant officer, with all the glories of 
the world open before him.” Her voice trembled slightly as she 
spoke, and Ernest caught both her hands in his and exclaimed, wildly, 
passionately, with all his soul in his eyes : 

“ Lottchen, do you know what you are saying? You are giving 
me hope that you—even you—will come to be the angel of my 
broken life. For you know—yes, you must know—it is you whom I 
love—whom I have loved since the first day when I saw you in your 
sweetness standing by your brother’s bedside. Oh, Lottchen, dare I 
believe that it could be enough of happiness to you to share my 
existence, maimed and helpless as I am? Dare I ask of you so 
great a blessing ?” 

She turned her fair, truthful face towards him, tears in her brown 
eyes, soft flushes on her cheek, and said, with strong emotion : 

“Not only would it be enough of happiness, but it would be all 
this earth could ever give me. I seek, I ask no other. Ernest, I 
think that I should die if I were parted from you,”—and she let her 
head fall upon his hands, sobbing aloud. After that, we need not 
attempt to describe the blissful hour those two childlike lovers spent 
together, revealing to each other in most minute detail, a fact which 
had been patent to every one who had witnessed their intercourse for 
many weeks before. 

But the poverty Ernest had so pathetically mourned would not be 
theirs. The Steinsdorfs were wealthy people, and they had always 
intended that Lotta should have such a portion as would enable her to 
marry whom she pleased. Already the whole plenishing of her future 
home had been prepared by her careful mother, and there were in- 
numerable cupboards filled with snowy white linen, and chests full of 
silver plate, and other bountiful supplies, so that the young couple 
could be established in comfort without any delay. 

That same evening a formal betrothal took place between Ernest 
Vilalta and Lotta Steinsdorf in presence of the whole household, as is 
the custom in Germany, and the good old pastor, who was afterwards 
to marry them, was invited to attend and give them his blessing. 
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There was one spectator of this preliminary ceremony who appeared 
to be most deeply interested in it. The great dog, Leo, placed 
himself in front of the young couple, and gazed with the utmost 
attention at Ernest, while he placed on Lottchen’s finger the only ring 
he had ever worn himself. It was of plain gold, bearing a little shield 
on which was engraved the arms of the Vilalta family, and he told 
her smiling, that it effectually proved she already belonged to them. 
When all was done, and the pastor had departed, Lottchen gravely 
decked Leo with white satin ribbons in token of his participation 
in their wedding joys, 


VI. 


Two days after the betrothal of Ernest and Lottchen, Ferdinand 
Vilalta arrived at Augsburg, and hastened as quickly as possible to 
the abode of the Steinsdorfs. There as it happened he was met at the 
door by the good house-mother herself, who welcomed him with the 
utmost delight, and having ushered him into the invalid’s room, gently 
closed the door and left the brothers together. 

Their joy in this almost unhoped for reunion was inexpressible, 
and only when they had grown composed did Ferdinand burst into 
passionate expressions of thankfulness that Ernest was restored to them 
after their long anguish of suspense and fear. 

“ And after all,” he exclaimed, “our terrors were scarcely worse 
than the reality. I have heard from Wilhelm Steinsdorf of your 
terrible night in the snow, alone with your desperate wounds. The 
marvel is indeed that you did not succumb to the cold and pain of 
that cruel vigil.” 

“There is my preserver,” said Ernest, pointing to Leo, who was 
couched close to him on the lower end of the sofa, and Ferdinand 
flung his arms round the huge animal and gave him a vehement 
caress. 

* But tell me now of them all at home,” exclaimed Ernest. “ My 
mother—how is:she? Did she not receive my letters? I sent her 
many after the fever left me and I regained my consciousness.” 

“She never had one of them,” said Ferdinand, “and I do not 
think' she could physically have borne up much longer. But that 
is all over now ; I telegraphed from Versailles to tell her you were safe 
after I had seen Steinsdorf.” 

“ And, Ferdinand, tell me—my grandfather ?” 

Ernest fixed his eyes with a peculiar expression on his brother as he 
spoke. The answer, of course, was given sorrowfully enough that the 
good old man had passed_away many weeks previously. 

“T knew it,” said Ernest, in a low voice. ‘Was it not on the 
same date as the night in which I lay wounded in the snow ?” 

“ Now I think of it, I believe it was precisely then,” said Ferdinand 
surprised. ‘But how did you hear of his death ?” 
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“T did not hear of it; but, Ferdinand—I saw him. He came and 
stood beside me when life seemed at its lowest ebb and I was almost: 
in despair. He came, and said words to me which raised me up 
again to faith and hope and perseverance—words that will abide with 
me as a source of strength for all the rest of my life.” 

Fernan listened in astonishment. “It must have been a dream,” 
he said at last. 

“ Perhaps so; I cannot tell,” replied Ernest. “My conviction at 
the time was that I had never been more perfectly wide-awake—the 
pain of my wounds had kept me from sleeping. _ But the manner of 
his appearance to me can make no difference as to its weighty 
influence on my life. I can neyer forgot the words he spoke and 
they will be a law to me for evermore.” 

He seemed unwilling to continue the subject, and passed on quickly 
to ask various questions about the other members of the family and 
their future plans. Then he spoke of the wonderful kindness the 
Steinsdorfs had shown him, and with what care and tenderness he had 
been nursed through his long dreary illness. And now, Fernan,” he 
said, while joy lit up his whole face, “I have a special friend to whom 
I must introduce you.” 

He touched a little silver bell which stood on the table near him,, 
and when the servant whom it had summoned appeared, he told him 
to beg Fraiilein Lotta to be good enough to come to him. 

** Ah, you mean Steinsdorf’s sister,” said Fernan ; “ he told me how 
carefully she had tended you.” 

“Yes,” said Ernest, as Lottchen came into the room, looking 
specially winning and charming with her mingled smiles and blushes. 
“Steinsdorf’s sister certainly, but something more.” He took her 
hand, and drawing her forward placed it in that of his brother. 
“* Your sister also, Fernan, for she is a part of myself—my betrothed 
—my future wife.” 

Ferdinand sprang to his feet with a strange incoherent cry, which 
surprised Ernest very much. 

“Your betrothed! Your future wife!” he cried. ‘You love 
her! Tell me, Ernest, is it so—or am I dreaming? Are you really 
bound for ever to this lady ? Will you never seek to win any other?” 

“T should think not, indeed,” said Ernest, half angrily. ‘ Have I 
not told you she is my betrothed? I do not understand you, Fernan. 
Can you look at her and think it extraordinary that I should love her 
and her alone in all the world ?” 

“No, no! You mistake me,” said Ferdinand, who had succeeded 
while his brother spoke in stilling his wildly beating heart. ‘ There 
is, indeed, no ground for surprise, but only for the truest joy. I think 
you are happy beyond words to have gained so beautiful a prize, and 
I am scarce less happy in winning this charming sister.” He kissed 
Lottchen’s hand with the courtly grac ewhich was a characteristic of 
all the family. Then he went on to tell Lottchen how his parents 
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would welcome her as their dear daughter, and how delighted Elvira 
would be to have a sister of her own to love and cherish. 

Ernest listened well pleased, but when Lottchen took the oppor- 
tunity of a break in the conversation to slip quietly out of the 
room, her lover did not detain her, for he felt certain there must have 
been some cause for his brother’s excitement, and he was anxious to 
penetrate the mystery at once. No sooner had the door closed on 
Lottchen, than he said imperiously, ‘“‘ Now, Fernan, tell me what you 
meant by your strange manner. Is it possible you can object to my 
engagement, having seen my peerless Lotta ?” 

“No, indeed,” said Fernan, half laughing, “ quite the contrary. 
The truth is I was so overjoyed that I was almost beside myself; I 
felt as if you had suddenly opened the doors of a paradise to me.” 

“TI believe I have opened the doors of a paradise to myself, but 
how on earth can I have done so for you? a sister-in-law, however 
charming, does not make a man’s happiness,” said Ernest brusquely. 

“No,” murmured Fernan, “ but there is only one in all this world 
who can make my happiness, and I have feared that I might never 
dare to seek her love if my twin brother had stood between her and 
me as I thought he did.” 

“TJ!” exclaimed Ernest. “I have never loved any one but 
Lottchen. Of whom do you speak, Ferdinand ?” 

“Of Alba Wyndham.” 

“ Alba! is it so indeed—do you love her, Ferdinand ?” 

“More than my life,” said Ferdinand, with deep emotion ; “ I have 
loved her from the first moment we ever met, but I believed that she 
was as dear, as precious to you as she was to me, and I could not 
bring myself to blast the whole life of my twin brother. But,” he 
added smiling, “I am free now to tell Alba of my love. And now, 
Ernest, you are tired and must rest awhile.” 

Next morning Ferdinand came down to breakfast with a strong 
determination in his own mind that he would start that same evening 
for England, in order that he might put his fate to the final test, and 
learn if Alba did indeed love him well enough to be his wife. He 
little dreamt of the stumbling-block that lay even then as a formidable 
barrier on his homeward path. When the excellent coffee, made by 
Lottchen’s own little hands, and the long German rolls had duly 
provided a very pleasant repast, the good Frau Steinsdorf intimated 
to Ferdinand that she wished to speak to him alone; so he followed 
her to her room and sat down beside her while she entered on the 
subject she wished to discuss. 

She then informed him that his opportune arrival removed a great 
difficulty from their arrangements, which had been troubling herself 
and her husband very much. Now that Ernest was convalescent it 
was Clearly his duty, as it was indeed his wish, to go home and give 
his mother the comfort of seeing him alive and well after all her cruel 
anxiety on his account. 
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* But,” continued the lady, “neither Ernest nor Lottchen can 
endure the idea of being parted. In fact, as regards my daughter, 
nothing would induce her to allow her beloved to go alone on that 
long trying journey in his still weak state of health. Of course she 
can only go with him as his wife, and that might be accomplished ; 
but both her father and I myself feel most strongly that we could not 
allow an inexperienced young girl to set out without any protector 
for your distant Fatherland in charge of a helpless invalid. Now, 
however, your fortunate arrival, Herr Ferdinand, has happily solved 
the problem. With you as an escort from Augsburg to England our 
child and her lover will be perfectly safe. We have decided then, my 
spouse and myself, to ask you to remain with us for the time necessary 
to complete the wedding arrangements, and then to accompany the 
young married couple to your family home.” 

“To remain here—not to start for England at once!” exclaimed 
Ferdinand, literally stumbling over his words in the consternation 
which seized him at this exasperating proposal. ‘ But for what length 
of time do you mean me to stay? Not more than one day surely, 
you cannot intend that I should delay any longer ?” 

“One day,” said Frau Steinsdorf, smiling, “that would indeed be 
a rapid form of nuptials. I think I need not say to you it is im- 
possible ; three weeks’ notice must be given for a marriage to take 
place in our pastor’s church, and after that again there are some 
ceremonies to be gone through. One month will be the shortest 
possible time for all formalities, as well as the preparations for our 
Lottchen’s long journey, so we shall hope, Herr Ferdinand, to have the 
honour and pleasure of entertaining you for that périod in our modest 
home, where your presence gives a much-desired pleasure.” 

With that the good lady made him an elaborate curtsey, and 
quitted the room, beaming with satisfaction that she had so happily 
brought her plans to a favourable issue, leaving Ferdinand absolutely 
speechless with horror and amazement at the prospect of a month’s 
separation from his beloved Alba, a month’s tormenting doubts and 
fears as to his ultimate fate. 

For a long time—he never knew how long—he remained plunged 
in the depths of desolation and despair. At length his loyal heart re- 
asserted itself. After all it was for his Ernest—his twin brother—he 
was asked to do this ; would he not be vile and selfish to refuse? and 
with one long sigh poor Fernan gave up the struggle and yielded to 
this last sacrifice. 


VII. 


FERDINAND had one consolation in the detention at Augsburg which 
had cost him such a cruel struggle, that at least he could write to his 
Alba without even an hour’s delay. And he did so. The month 
of penance passed slowly enough, but he was able to bear it more 
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patiently than he could have hoped, from the certainty that his Alba 
would know all he felt for her long before he could hope to come into 
her dear presence. 

At last, however, all the elaborate preparations for the marriage of 
the precious daughter of the house were completed, and the blissful 
wedding-day arrived. Ferdinand drove with his brother to the little 
Protestant church, where the pretty Lottchen presently came with her 
parents, looking very charming in her bridal robes. Ernest, radiant 
with happiness, took his place by her side, and the old pastor 
solemnly united them, and then preached a little sermon on the 
duties of married persons. It struck Ferdinand that the good old 
man was singularly like the pictures of Queen Elizabeth, for he wore 
a rich black silk gown, trimmed with velvet, and a stiff lace ruff which 
stood up round his neck to an amazing height. There was no doubt, 
however, that he tied the knot most effectually, and that same after- 
noon the young couple started on their way to England with their 
kind brother, followed by the blessings and good wishes of all who 
knew and loved little Lottchen. 

It was a tedious and difficult journey, with many vexatious delays, 
and sad sights from the disastrous effects of the war were continually 
around them as they made their slow way to the English shores. 
Fernan congratulated himself often that he had not left Ernest and 
Lottchen to battle unaided with all the unpleasant episodes that met 
them by the way. He was so moved by compassion, indeed, at sight 
of the condition to which his brother, once so strong and active, was 
reduced by his lameness, that he voluntarily suggested their remaining 
one day in London, in order that he might be measured for a 
mechanical foot which would render him less helpless in moving 
about. 

The four-and-twenty hours spent there for this purpose was the last 
delay which Ferdinand was called upon to endure by his noble loyalty 
to his brother. 

At length, on the evening of a bright spring day, they reached the 
old Manor House where his fate was to be decided, and he was to 
learn whether his lovely Alba was to become, as he had expressed it in 
his letter to her, the angel of his life. The meeting amongst them 
all, which took place as soon as Ernest could be assisted up the steps 
into, the hall, was full of excitement and emotion to the whole family, 
and perhaps none but Alba herself observed that Fernan grew 
perfectly white in the dread suspense of the moment, for although he 
saw once more the fair angelic face that had haunted his dreams by 
night and his thoughts by day since he last had looked upon her, it 
was impossible that he could speak to her amid all the impassioned 
greetings that were going on around him. 

There was the first rapturous embrace between Christine and the 
beloved son she had mourned as dead, and then the quick turning to 
welcome the young wife and thank her with deepest gratitude for all 
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the care and tenderness she had bestowed on Ernest, even before he 
was her own. Then Elvira claimed attention from both her brothers 
and from the new sister whom she was delighted to welcome, and 
Alba was warmly greeted by Ernest, while Fernan could only gaze on 
her with beseeching eyes and lips silent from the very strength of his 
emotion. Leo the faithful dog, who had of course accompanied them 
from Augsburg, was not forgotten in this happy meeting, and the 
marvellous service he had rendered to Ernest was present in the 
minds of all as they bestowed on him many a warm caress. 

Then they passed into the drawing-room, which Elvira had deco- 
rated with laurel and myrtle in honour of the wedding of her hero 
brother, and there Lottchen was divested of her hat and cloak so 
that they could see more clearly the bright happy face of Ernest’s 
bride, and bestow fresh kisses on it in their pleasure at the charming 
sight. 

“Now I am sure you are all famished,” said Christine, when the 
first joyful excitement had somewhat subsided, “and you must be 
very tired, too ; so I think you had better all come to supper, which is 
quite ready in the dining-room. After that we must let you go to 
bed to have a good night’s rest, though I feel as if I could hardly part 
from any one of you even for those few hours.” 

She put her arm round Lottchen, as she spoke, and let her away, 
while Elvira followed with Ernest, to whom she was chattering gaily, 
telling him how charmed she was with his pretty bride, and much 
more in the same strain to which he listened eagerly. 

Thus for one moment, as they all passed out at the door, Alba and 
Fernan were alone together, for he had impulsively laid a detaining 
grasp on her arm. Looking down into her pure sweet face with 
straining eyes, almost breathless, he exclaimed: “ Alba, you have had 
my letter. Tell me, tell me i 

He could say no more in his agitation. Then she raised the 
forget-me-not blue eyes, shining through bright tears of emotion, to his 
own, and yielding both her hands to his grasp, said in the low musical 
tones he knew so well : 

“Oh, Fernan, I have always loved you—all my life!” 

Neither of them could add another word, for Elvira came running 
back to beg them to hasten, as their mother was anxious Ernest and 
Lottchen should have their supper. But it was enough even for 
Fernan’s ardent longing. Alba went quickly on with Elvira, and he 
followed in a dream of ecstasy which made him answer often in a 
very irrelevant manner to the remarks which were addressed to him at 
the supper-table. His mother glanced at him once or twice with a 
smile on her lips, and she detained him after the others had wished 
her good-night and gone to their rooms. 

“* My Fernan,” she said, “ this is a most blissful day for us all, but 
I think you have found a special happiness of your own, have you 
not?” 
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“Yes, indeed! Oh, mother! Alba is mine, the dearest, sweetest— 
ah, you do not know how I have loved her, though I dared not speak 
of it.” 

“T think I did know it very well, my son. Do you think a 
mother’s eyes can be blind to that which affects the happiness of her 
children? I was perfectly aware of your strong attachment to dear 
Alba, and of hers for you. But I could not enter on the subject 
with you so long as you were silent yourself respecting it. I have 
never forced the confidence of my sons.” 

“ Because they were always most ready and thankful to give it you, 
dearest mother,” said Ferdinand, warmly embracing Christine. 

The mother and son stood for a moment locked in each other’s 
arms, and then she gently disengaged herself. Seeing that Fernan 
was almost worn out with the fatigue and agitation he had gone 
through, she said with a smile, “ Now you must take my good-night 
kiss, dear child, as in the days when you and Ernest would never go 
to sleep in your little cots until you had received it. You can go to 
rest with a most thankful heart, for I am well assured your generous 
self-denial in the past will bring a special blessing on your married 
life.” 

While these events were taking place at the Manor House, Paris, 
after the long agony of the siege, was a prey to all the horrors of the 
Commune. This rendered it still impossible for Christine to rejoin 
her husband according to her earnest desire. But she was able to 
communicate with him by letter, and having already told him of 
Ernest’s marriage and safe arrival in England, she wrote again as 
quickly as possible to inform him of the engagement between Fernan 
and Alba, and to ask his wishes as to their future arrangements. 

His answer was not long in reaching them. It contained the 
warmest congratulations to both his sons for the happy alliances 
which had been announced to him, but he added that as Ernest’s 
marriage had necessarily been contracted at a distance from his 
parents, he much wished that they should be present at that of 
Ferdinand. He, therefore, begged that his wedding with Alba might 
take place in Paris, so soon as matters were sufficiently quiet there for 
his family to return to him. 

This could not be accomplished till two months later, but in the 
course of the summer, order having been restored to France under 
the Government of M. Thiers, the Vilaltas made their way back to 
Paris, there to find many terrible traces of the war, and of the 
Commune which had followed; but there was nothing to prevent 
them from remaining quietly in their own house so long as they 
wished to do so. There Elvira found that her canaries had been 
safely protected by her father, but he told her with a shudder at the 
recollection of the scenes he had witnessed, that he believed they 
were the only living creatures who had survived the siege. 

M. Vilalta, himself, had suffered severely, and his health was much 
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broken in consequence—he felt unequal for the duties of the onerous 
position he had held so long ; and this having been represented to 
the Spanish authorities, he was recalled from France with the offer of 
an appointment in his own country, which would tax his energies 
much less. Christine, and indeed all the family, heard this news 
with much satisfaction. They all loved Spain, and looked upon it as 
their home ; and the arrangement was especially beneficial for Ernest, 
as his father could appoint him his secretary, with which employment 
his lameness would in no sense interfere. Ferdinand would continue 
his diplomatic career, and ultimately, of course, join any Legation to 
which he might be attached ; but he was granted, in the meantime, 
six months’ leave on the occasion of his marriage, so that he and 
Alba—his wife at last—accompanied their parents to Madrid in the 
autumn of that same year. 

A time of great peace and happiness ensued for the Vilaltas, and 
it could hardly have been said to be disturbed by an event which 
occurred somewhat later. Elvira, the one of all the family who 
possessed the most thoroughly southern temperament, and was a 
veritable Spaniard in every line of her piguante face, elected to 
become the denizen of a northern home in the heart of Germany. 
Wilhelm Steinsdorf came to pay a visit to his sister and his friends, 
and there, after a very short time, fell prone at the feet of the 
brilliant little beauty, declaring that he could not live without her. 

Somewhat to the surprise of her parents, Elvira at once agreed to 
link her fate with his, and left her sunny Spanish home for Augsburg. 

Christine felt considerable anxiety as to how her gay, bright- 
hearted little daughter would accommodate herself to the sober 
Teutonic life on which she was entering ; but when two years after- 
wards she went to pay Elvira and her husband a first visit, she found 
to her surprise and satisfaction that the bright young girl had settled 
down into being a most notable house Fraii ; managing her household 
and her baby with great skill and good sense. 

This discovery removed the last of Christine’s anxieties, and she 
felt that she might look forward now in hope to a peaceful evening of 
her life, which, in its earlier day, had been clouded and agitated by so 
many storms and vicissitudes. 





IN THE LOTUS-LAND. 


By CHARLES W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AUTHOR or “ LETTERS FROM 
Majorca,” “THE BRETONS AT HOME,” ETC., ETC. 


(y= of our most puzzling 

tasks when we first visit- 
ed Egypt was to distinguish 
between the different races or 
tribes forming the population 
of the country. 

Yet the difficulty has to be 
overcome if we wish to ap- 
preciate and understand what 
we see around us. Certain 
dresses, certain colours, cer- 
tain types of feature, these 
have their various and dis- 
tinct interpretation. Every 
shade of a turban, the man- 
ner of wearing the girdle, the 

VEILED BEAUTY OF CAIRO, flowing Abba, or the white 

striped cloak, the face-veiling 

burko, or the dark-blue zurbah falling behind: each and all have their 
separate meaning and signification. 

The distinctions are not learned in a day; but once mastered, your 
interest in people and country is immeasurably heightened ; you feel 
more in touch with them, can enter into their idiosyncrasies, steer 
clear of their prejudicies: those feelings, beliefs and superstitions that 
in this Lotus-Land, this Mohammedan country, are as ingrained and 
deeply-rooted in the people as the very life-blood which animates 
them. And to shock their prejudices or to inadvertently throw 
ridicule upon their favourite superstitions is to establish a mortal 
enmity between you and them for which, in some dark night, some 
lonely spot, they would be avenged if opportunity arose ; even though 
you had eaten salt with them. 

But from a less serious point of view it is as interesting as it is 
necessary to know something of the various tribes forming the sum- 
total of the population of the Lotus-Land. 

At a first glance they seem more numerous than they really are ; 
more difficult to distinguish. You feel that for all these distinctions 
and castes a dictionary is necessary; but they are easily classified, 
and out of apparent chaos and confusion, order and simplicity soon 
appear. 
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The population may be divided into two distinct classes—those 
claiming descent from the ancient Egyptians, and those composed of 
the mixed tribes and races who from time to time have settled in the 
country and become a recognized part of it; a familiar type, though 
not a native element. 

It has already been stated that the ancient Egyptians had nothing 
in common with the negro races. They were a fine, well-made people, 
with features very much resembling the white races of Western Africa 
and Northern Asia. In spite of intermarriage the type has very 
little changed. What they were four thousand years ago, they are 
to-day ; and a modern Egyptian gazing upon the statues of antiquity, 
is gazing more or less upon his own likeness. 

There is much that is pleasing in the reflexion. The ancient 
Egyptian was tall, thin and spare, active and energetic; with broad, 
square shoulders, a nervous physique, and muscles well-developed. The 
extremities were well-formed, proof of a higher type of race with the 
ancients as with the moderns ; the hands were long and nervous, the 
feet thin and. narrow-heeled, though rather wide-spread at the toes 
from the habit of wearing sandals. The head was often large in 
proportion to the body, but the expression of the face was gentle 
almost to sadness. The forehead was square and somewhat low; the 
nose short and round, not finely chiselled ; the eyes were large and 
intelligent ; the lips thick, but well-formed and kept closed, generally 
a sign of power, endurance and amiability. The smile was melan- 
choly ; the general expression subdued, as if they felt that the mystery 
of life was a problem they could not solve, ending in that solitary 
and inevitable journey into the unknown land: the destiny to which 
all are drifting, and which is more or less constantly present to a 
thoughtful mind, colouring every motive and influencing every action. 

Such were the ancient Egyptians, and such, to a great extent, are 
the Egyptians of to-day. 

Of these ancients, the Fellaheen and the Copts are the true repre- 
sentatives. With them it is a distinction less of race than of religion. 
In the far-off times of one and the same creed, the Fellah turned 
Mohammedan ; the Copt became Christian. The former has perhaps 
retained a greater resemblance to the original race. Christianity is 
more real, more earnest and elevating, and therefore more transform- 
ing. They resemble éach other still in their ways and habits of life ; 
both have preserved something of the ancient language, the Fellahs, 
from their more primitive occupations, more perfectly than the Copts. 

In other ways, also, the Fellah bears a greater likeness to the 
ancient Egyptian ; in the type of his mind, the morals influencing 
his life, a certain stiffness of attitude combined with a certain grace. 
The inhabitants of the plains of Memphis are almost identical with 
the sculptured figures found at Gizeh; excepting the tribes in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Pyramids, who have become dis- 
tinctly Arabian. The inhabitants of Thebes have not altered. Some 
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of the watermen of Cairo, exactly resemble certain statues of the 
Fourth Dynasty, tc be seen in the Boulak Museum, proving how 


little they have changed in spite of the lapse of ages and a certain 
admixture of races. 


A CoptT. 


In the foreign races who have from time to time migrated frort 
neighbouring countries and gradually assumed a native element, we 
first of all recognize in Lower Egypt the Semitic race, that mixture of 
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Hebrews, Syrians, and Arabians, supposed to have sprung from 
Shem, the son of Noah, who first invaded Egypt in the Third Dynasty, 
and at the period of the Arabian conquest added largely to their 
numbers, 

Secondly, we have the Mongolian element, which included the 
Hyksos or shepherd kings, and from which many of the Beduins in 
the neighbourhood of Alexandria are descended. 

Thirdly, the Turkish element comes in, also of Asiatic origin. 

Fourthly, arise the Levantine elements, the most mixed of all, and 
the most difficult to classify and distinguish. 

In Upper Egypt the original race was much altered by the 
blending of two different elements: the Ethiopian and the Negro. 

The Ethiopians were not the true negro race, though very dark in 
colour, They answer almost exactly to the types of the conquered 
people as represented.on the old Egyptian monuments. Of this race 
the purest examples are found in Nubia and Abyssinia, and in the 
deserts to the east of the valley of the Nile. 

The negro races who intermixed with the population are, for the 
most part, found in the Upper Valley of the Nile. Despised by the 
pure Egyptian, they were not allowed to penetrate into the lower, 
more civilized and more populous. portions of the land. It is even 
possible that when the ancient Egyptians first migrated into the 
country they found a negro race already established on the banks of 
the Nile, whom they routed, driving them to take refuge in the very 
highest and hitherto uninhabited parts of the river. ‘This, however, 
will probably for ever remain a matter of conjecture. No actual trace 
of such a state of things has been discovered. 

Out of all these changes, migrations, invasions, ten different tribes 
or elements finally resolved themselves, and to-day..compose.. the 
population: of the Lotus-Land. These are: The Fellahs.or Fella- 
heen; ithe Copts ; the Beduins ; the Arabian inhabitants of.the towns ; 
the ‘Berbers or Nubians; the Negroes, the Turks, the Levantines, 
the Armenians and Jews, and the Europeans. 

Of the true type of the Arabians who conquered Egypt in 640, 
nothing remains. .For more than two hundred years they. have 
become.merged in the various tribes or people present in the 
country, But, though they have disappeared, they have left lasting 
traces behind them,. establishing, apparently for ever, their religion, 
their manners and customs; accomplishing what other nations had 
attempted and failed in. ‘The Persian, the Macedonian, the Roman, 
the Byzantine, had all in turn endeavoured to establish permanent 
sway in Egypt, and had not succeeded.. This was reserved for the 
conquering, the energetic Arabs, who, with their strong individuality 
and their religious fanaticism, were destined to hold a strange influence 
in the country when they themselves had passed away. And this 
seems to us the great key to success, its great secret-—to be in earnest. 

The Fellahs form the greater portion of the population, The word 
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signifies “peasant,” or “tiller of the soil;” and this is what they 
actually are, at any rate in Middle and Lower Egypt. 

In Cairo and Alexandria they call themselves ‘“ Oulad el-Beled,” 
(Children of the town). These differ somewhat in type from the 
Fellah or peasant, and consider themselves far in advance of him. 
They are a little fairer and more refined in appearance than those who 
pass their lives in the country. 

The Fellaheen are generally about middle height, strongly, even 
massively made, with prominent wrists and ankles. The women are 
lively-looking and agreeable, possessing a good deal of vivacity and 
native wit. But they soon lose their beauty and grow old. Both 
men and women have well-formed heads, with large, projecting 
foreheads suggestive of capacity and intellect. Many of them look as 
bright and intelligent as any race of men in the world, an impression 
strengthened by the extreme brilliancy of their eyes. These eyes are 
generally black or dark brown, deep set, both soft and sparkling; the 
hair and beard are also black and curly, but not in the least 
approaching the coarse type of the negro; the nose is straight and 
well-marked, the mouth well-formed, the teeth white, regular, and 
much shown in laughter. In the north their skin is simply brown, 
becoming darker as one proceeds southward, and almost black in 
Nubia. 

The Fellaheen are the strength and backbone of the country, and 
form three-fourths of the population. 

The inhabitants of the towns—Oulad el-Beled—are a more mixed 
race ; they have intermarried with other tribes, with the usual result. 

The Fellahs of the country marry only amongst themselves, and 
have retained their early type. They are more dependable in their 
character, more noble and generous; but, as we have said, somewhat 
coarser in appearance. ‘They are hard-working and industrious, 
amiable and contented when young ; but, like the women, they soon 
grow old ; they are oppressed and heavily taxed, live in mud huts and 
are badly fed, and long before their time they are aged and bent 
and disheartened. No longer capable of work, they have nothing to 
fall back upon, nothing to live for. 

It is impossible for the greater part of them in their youth to econo- 
mize anything for old age ; yet they are frugal and sober. In a large 
number of them, three small rolls of maize, about half the size of one’s 
hand, constitute the chief food of the day. Those who are some- 
what better off add to this humble fare a few vegetables, a little milk, 
chicory, onions and dates, But they all have a hot supper, consisting 
of a sauce made of onions and butter or onions and linseed oil, very 
highly seasoned with salt and herbs. They have one common dish, 
into which each member dips pieces of bread. We have seen exactly 
the same process going on in the poorest huts of Norway. 

Meat is seldom seen or touched, excepting in the month of 
Ramadan, their great fast, when throughout the whole month nothing 
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is eaten from sunrise to sunset, though the whole night, if they please, 
may be devoted to feasting. Meat then becomes universal, and even 
the beggars come in for their portion. 

They are unlearned and superstitious; Mohammedans, and firm 
believers in their religion ; though, if you ask them its doctrines, they 
know nothing, excepting that at stated hours they must offer up their 
prayers. All other creeds are doomed to perdition, a belief which 
causes them to accept their poverty with a cheerful spirit—it will be 
made up to them in the next world they tell you. 

The Fellah bows down to the superior knowledge of the European, 
and estimates his wisdom according to the grandeur of his dress. 

Their own dress, indeed, is very simple. It usually consists of a 
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pair of loose drawers and a long shirt of blue cotton or linen called an 
eerie, or a zaaboot when it is of brown woollen stuff ; a white or brown 
felt cap with:a tarboosh over it, and upon this a turban of white, red, 
or yellow cotton or muslin. That the head is so well protected is 
both necessary and an advantage, for the Fellah generally shaves his 
head, and without his turban would be an unsightly object never 
intended by Nature. If they wear shoes they are pointed red or broad 
yellow morocco. Very often when at work in summer they wear 
nothing but their cap; in winter, if they can afford it, they keep 
themselves warm with a brown and white striped cloak. They are a 
chilly race, and shiver and wrap their cloaks around them in weather 
that we should consider warm and balmy. 

The women dress very much as the men, but in addition they have 
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the durko, or face veil of black crape, and a dark blue muslin or linen 
veil thrown over the head and falling behind. They nearly all wear 
brass ornaments, of which they are as fond as the savage tribes; 
they blacken the edge of their eyelids with kohl, which adds 
immensely to the expression of their dark eyes, though the custom 
is not to be recommended; and, with less effect, they stain their 
finger-nails and the palms of their hands with enna. More often 
than not they also ornament themselves with tattoo marks. 

In the towns they dress with a little more attention to detail. 
The cotton or linen shirt is often replaced by one of silk ; they wear 
a short sleeveless vest of striped silk over it, with excellent effect, and 
a long vest of striped silk over that reaching to the ankles ; a silken 
girdle is tied round the waist ; the whole is covered by a long cloth 
coat or cloak, the latter the flowing and more graceful abbayeh. The 
small, close-fitting cotton cap is covered with the tarboosh, decorated 
with a tassel of blue or black silk, and round this they wind a 
cashmere shawl, or a long breadth of muslin, which forms the turban. 
They have an endless variety of turbans and head-dresses, which are 
worn according to their rank. A large proportion of the people 
cannot wear silk clothes, and fall back upon muslin or cotton. 

The women in the towns wear such a quantity of clothing that all 
grace of form is lost. Perhaps this is of less consequence, as their 
faces are disguised by the hideous durko, which conceals everything 
excepting the eyes, and you cannot tell whether a particular woman is 
old or young, plain or beautiful. They wear a shawl round the waist 
for a girdle, and on going out throw over all a large loose silk gown, 
which again is covered by a large black or white silk cloak, reaching 
down to the feet. By this time they look sufficiently packed and 
bundled up for a Siberian winter. 

In the country the women gather round the points of their dark 
blue veils and hold them in their teeth, by which means they have a 
double protection for the face. The young women are beautifully 
formed ; their faces are expressive, and their brilliant eyes are shaded 
by long thick lashes ; but they spoil themselves very much by staining 
the lips and tattooing the chin and body. They walk with singular 
grace and freedom, and to see them carrying a pitcher or some other 
burden upon the proud, well-set head, is a vision to delight an artist. 

In the country the Fellahs chiefly live in mud huts, and you may see 
them in groups and villages on the banks of the Nile. 

They seldom wander beyond their small territories, living for their 
work, cultivating their fields with an energy and industry worthy of 
high praise. Yet it too often leads to nothing but an old age of 
poverty and misery. They are heavily taxed and oppressed, as 
already stated. If they have saved anything, the chances are that it 
will be taken from them by those in higher authority ; and thus the 
contentment and amiability of youth, the bright and happy nature 
born with them, yields at last to moroseness and ill-humour. 
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Their old age is as clouded. as their youth was sunny. Even the 
certainty of passing to the realms of the blessed is not a sufficient 
prospect to enable them to fight against the evil. The failing senses 
of old age remember nothing of the vividness of youth and manhood, 
and the powers of anticipation too often go with it. 


“There’s not a joy the world can give like that it takes away, 
When the glow of early thought declines in feeling’s dull decay.” 


We all know the lines. It is exactly so with the poor Fellaheen, 
though they cannot express themselves poetically, and are certainly 
not philosophers. Their language and ideas are limited, but instinct 
reasons for them. And from their ancestors, the early Egyptians, 
they have inherited a sense of justice that has been steadily handed 
down to them from generation to generation through all the ages, and 
they keenly feel the measure of wrong too often dealt out to them. 
The changes of morals and religion, the fanaticism and superstition of 
Islam, have not been able to stamp out those fundamental principles, 
which were as solidly built up, and are as enduring, as the work of 
their hands—their pyramids and temples. 

They are very poor at all times, these Fellaheen, but their wants 
are few. They have no possessions, are even without the camel, that 
treasure of the East. The Fellah considers himself fortunate if he 
owns a donkey, the docile animal he so much resembles in his own 
patient disposition. He scarcely ever wanders from the banks of the 
Nile, and you will hardly meet with him elsewhere. It has been 
well said that the foot of the Fellah was made to leave its impression 
on the alluvial soil cast up by the river ; whilst the foot of the Beduin 
was made to tread the impressionless sand of the desert. 

And here you have a comparison expressing the exact difference 
betyveen the two characters. 

The Beduins—those wandering Arabs—are found wherever sand 
is found in Egypt. They are for ever on the wing, scouring the 
desert, fleeing from sand-storms, out-speeding the wind ; pitching 
their tent at sundown, raising it at sunrise; their home everywhere 
and anywhere: the vastness that surrounds them, the eternal silence, 
the boundless horizon, not without their effect in a certain grandeur 
and breadth of mind which often leads them into unrecorded actions 
of generosity and devotion. Human nature unspoiled by the constant 
friction of mind with mind which leads to selfishness and sin, will 
ever retain some of the noble traits first implanted by the Divine 
Author of all. The Beduin is found everywhere; in the pathless 
desert, on the borders of the Red Sea, surrounding Alexandria ; ever 
the same type ; he who inhabits without the walls of Cairo differing in 
no way from him whose tent is pitched in the remotest confines of 
the Sahara. ‘The desert is his home, the camel his sustenance, and 
the horse, if he possesses one, his friend, to whom he is‘ passionately 
attached, and for whom he would almost risk his life. 
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The poor Fellah, on the other hand, knows nothing of the life 
of adventure, the delights of wandering, the allurements of constant 
change, the charm of perpetual movement. 

He plods through life more like a machine, which performs the 
same circle of duty with each returning season, until the wheel is 
broken at the cistern, and the oppressed spirit is at rest. 

The mud hut in which he passes his life is as primitive as every- 
thing else about him. If you look down upon it as you pass, you 
almost take it for a ruin long since abandoned ; or entering, you 
shudder as you realize under what privations and possibilities human 
nature can exist. The walls are made of mud and straw, or of rough 
bricks of Nile mud, without shape or form ; the roof is thatched with 
straw and rags, anything they can find that will suit the purpose. 
The interior is almost dark, for daylight can only enter through the 
one opening ; windows are unknown; they have not arrived at that 
point of architectural superiority ; they could not be glazed, and 
would only let in the cold of winter, to which the Egyptians are so 
susceptible. The one room is almost empty ; you will find nothing 
but a few baskets made of matting, a few mats of the same material ; 
a sheep-skin, a kettle, and a few wooden plates and platters. 

Surrounding the opening is a circular space surrounded by mud 
walls, forming a sort of primitive courtyard. Here they live during 
the summer, with the animals, retiring into the interior to sleep, and 
not always even doing that. 

In the centre of the yard a square pillar is placed, about five feet 
high, with hollows in which to deposit their small treasures. A second 
column with a small platform is used by the lord and master of the 
domicile as a sleeping apartment in hot weather. From this perch he 
can look down upon his surroundings monarch of all he surveys ; but 
the “ pride of possession” will scarcely be his, poor mortal, and few 
would envy him his privilege. 

Yet it must always be remembered that their hardships are not what 
they would be in a different climate. How true it is—and with all 
reverence be it said—that God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 
Under the clear, rainless skies of Egypt, the wonderful atmosphere 
itself is almost sufficient to sustain life ; and probably the children of 
Israel were never in more perfect health than during that forty years’ 
wandering in the Wilderness, when they had nothing but manna to 
eat, and of that only sufficient for the daily need. 

The Copts come next to the Fellaheen, if not before them in point 
of antiquity. They are considered the more direct descendants of 
the ancient Egyptians, but through intermarriage have undergone 
greater changes. 

The town-bred Copt can scarcely be in any way identified with the 
Fellah living on the banks of the Nile; yet both originally came from 
the same source. There is some doubt as to the derivation of the 
name, which may have been taken from Coptos, in Upper Egypt, the 
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chief town of the Christians until the reign of Mohammedanism, or 
may be simply an Arabic corruption of the Greek word signifying 
Egyptian. 

The Copts were the only people who remained Christians when 
Islamism became the religion of the country. They have, however, 
lost all traces of the ancient race. Mixing and intermarrying with 
the various tribes and people who have settled in Egypt, they have lost 
their first identity. Their very number is uncertain, and has been 
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stated as anything between one hundred and fifty thousand and half 
a million. Probably the difference between these two figures would 
arrive very nearly at the truth. 

Even their language, one of the most ancient in the world, they 
have not retained, though it has not quite died out; and to the 
Coptic tongue is due the discovery of the key to the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, with the world of information it has opened up to us. 

The Copts dwell much in towns, and are not at all a wandering 
race. They are found very much in Upper Egypt, and especially in 
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the Fayoum, but in the Delta they are seldom seen. They are 
numerous in the ancient towns of the north, such as Coptos, Luxor, 
Denderah, Siut, and Akhmim ; and in Cairo they number about ten 
thousand. 

Their occupations are sedentary, and generally inclined to the 
mechanical or artistic. ‘They are watchmakers and workers in gold, 
making much of the jewellery of the country. Most of the imitation 
antiquities are also theirs—not a very honest way, perhaps, of earning a 
living. ‘They are clever embroiderers and weavers. Many of them are 
well-educated, and are largely employed as clerks and book-keepers. 

Their appearance is often pleasing ; they are usually a little below 
the middle height, as were the ancient Egyptians, and are less strongly 
made than the Fellaheen, or the ordinary Musulman ; have small 
hands and feet, skulls somewhat high and narrow, and fairer skins. 
They have inherited the large, wide-opened, almond-shaped eye of 
their early ancestors, and this forms their chief beauty. 

The Coptic camel-drivers of Upper Egypt resemble the Fellaheen 
far more than those living in Cairo, having intermarried less with foreign 
races. They are easily distinguished from the Arabs by their dark 
turbans, and dark coloured clothes. The turbans are usually blue or 
black, though occasionally grey or lightish brown. These dark colours 
were made compulsory in the days of their persecution ; they are now 
at liberty to dress as they please, but from habit and a certain 
excusable pride, they keep to their traditions. 

Their women veil their faces even more carefully than the Moham- 
medans ; not only in public but in their own homes, and in presence 
of their nearest relatives. 

The married women of the upper classes wear a black veil; the 
girls and women of the lower classes a white veil, like the Moham- 
medan women. ‘They blacken their eyelids with kohl, and the women 
of humble rank tattoo their faces and hands, invariably introducing 
the sign of the Cross in some part of the supposed adornment. 

Although these Copts are so-called Christians, it must not be 
supposed that their churches and ritual are in the least like our 
own. They possess forms and ceremonies we could neither under- 
stand nor sympathize with ; and we feel almost as little at home in a 
Coptic church as in a Mohammedan. 

The head of the church is the Patriarch elected from the monks in 
one of the five great Coptic monasteries in Egypt, the choice generally 
falling upon a monk of the Convent of St. Anthony, in the easteri 
desert—a convent founded by a hermit who was supposed to have 
been the friend and companion of St. Paul. It is the largest and 
oldest convent in Egypt, and its gardens are watered by a spring in 
which Miriam, the sister of Moses, is said to have bathed, when the 
children of Israel began their forty years’ wandering in the Wilderness. 

But, tnough the Copts have monks and monasteries, few of them 
are Roman Catholic. ‘The Liturgy of the Church is chiefly based 
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upon St. Gregory and St. Basil; the priests administer the Holy 


Communion barefooted, a practice descended to them from past ages, 
and supposéd to be commemorative of Moses at the Burning Bush, 


GATHERING 


who was commanded by God to take his shoes from off his feet, “ for 
the ground whereon he stood was holy ground.” 

Their services are long and tedious. The Scriptures alone are 
tread in the old Coptic language; everything else takes place in 
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Arabic. In their doctrine they recognize only the divine nature 
in our Saviour. To all other Christian denominations they are 
bitterly opposed, carrying their bigotry and hatred to an extreme 
point. This is partly due to their Egyptian character, the most con- 
stant and tenacious in the world. For this reason they endured all 
the terrible persecutions of the sixth century, and all the oppression 
and opprobrium of succeeding ages. 

This has had the usual effect upon their moral tone; for tyranny 
and injustice will in time destroy the finest nature, as continual dropping 
wears away a stone. ‘Through long ages they have become silent and 
morose, greedy of gain, without noble aspirations or generous im- 
pulses. If they are rich they are insolent and overbearing, if poor 
and dependent they cringe and fawn upon you to obtain a recompense. 
All the noble traits of the early Christians have entirely disappeared ; 
they have lost much of their old faith, and possess very little conscience. 
Their one object is to acquire wealth, and in their pleasures and 
amusements they are coarse and sensual. For all this we may not 
sit in judgment upon them; their degeneracy is simply the result of 
cause and effect. Long treated as slaves, they have inherited the 
vices of slavery ; truth and honour, uprightness, moral responsibility, 
these, of necessity, have died out. 

At the same time it must be remembered that they brought many 
of these persecutions upon themselves in the first instance. ‘The new 
masters, the Arabians, with their new religion, were intolerable to them ; 
instead of submitting to the inevitable, they opposed the invaders, 
secretly and persistently conspired against them, and so ruined their 
own cause. ‘They knew nothing of the virtue and power of Christian 
Patience. 

There are, of course, many exceptions, especially amongst the 
educated and enlightened and the more wealthy ; but the fact remains 
that the Copts, once wrongly despised and oppressed for their 
religion and high tone of thought and life, have fallen from their high 
estate. 

In the social changes passing over the world, they may eventually 
recover their ancient privileges of heart and mind; where a grain of 
good seed remains, it may at any moment take root and spread and 
bear grain a hundredfold. Many of them have been converted of late 
to Protestantism by the American missionaries ; the long-ebbing tide 
may begin to flow once more; the day may yet come when they will 
return to their early traditions. In spite of all they have been a great 
force and influence in the country ; have left many traces and records 
behind them. Theirs is the language found on many of the old Egyptian 
walls. They were at one time rich in MSS. inscribed on cotton-paper 
and papyrus ; and if a large number of them have not come down to 
us, it is due to the barbarism of the Musulmans, who in their 
fanaticism loved to destroy everything that was opposed to their own 
creed. 
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Prominent in interest, but rarely seen beyond his native desert, in 
his primitive integrity, his simple dignity, is the Beduin. 

These ancient tribes, living in the desert in regions remote from 
civilization, from close towns and crowded habitations ; pitching their 
tents wherever there may be a spring of water or green oasis, are 
surrounded by a halo of romance. We think of them as we think of 
no other people upon earth. In their character there is much to 
admire ; and their free, wandering life arouses all our love of adven- 
ture. Who has not longed for a time to throw off the trammels of 
ordinary life and revel in the vast silence of the wilderness—its 
apparently boundless limits, its wonderful skies? ‘Those who have 
had the smallest experience of the desert know that it gives birth to 
thoughts and emotions hitherto undreamed of, as new as they are 
overpowering and delightful. 

The Beduins are a race apart, and, to some extent, a law unto 
themselves. They may be divided into two great groups or families, 
which again are subdivided into lesser tribes. 

First, there are the Arabic-speaking tribes, who originally came from 
Arabia and Syria, and now inhabit the deserts of Central and Northern 
Egypt, and the regions of Southern Nubia, giving up their lives to 
quiet and harmless pursuits, cultivating their fields and tending their 
flocks. 

Secondly, there are the Bega, found in Upper Egypt and Nubia, all 
the territory lying between the Nile and the Red Sea. These are 
Ethiopians, and are supposed to be descendants of the Blemmyes, who 
until the fourth century of the Christian era occupied all the Nubian 
portion of the Nile valley. They are divided into three separate 
tribes or races: the Hadendoa, the Bisharin, and the Ababdeh. 

The last are the most evident in Egypt. They are wandering and 
restless ; have scattered and spread in the valleys, have never pros- 
pered or attempted to do so, but lead lives of miserable poverty, 
grasping in a small way all they can lay hands upon; depending 
upon their few goats and camels to keep them from absolute 
starvation. 

These Ababdeh once possessed a language of their own, but in 
their scattering and wandering propensities they have for the most 
part lost it, and they now speak Arabic. Their dress is simple: a 
long white garment with a girdle round the loins, over which a tight 
woollen mantle is thrown in winter. The shepherds in the valleys 
wear nothing but a leathern apron, with a blanket thrown over the 
shoulders. 

These Beduins are a fine race of men, with dark bronze complexions 
and well-formed features. The expression of the best of them is 
proud and fearless, with well-opened flashing eyes. The free, wander- 
ing life they lead gives them an independence of character and spirit, 
which their poverty has in no way destroyed. Their wants are indeed 
few, and they have learned to expect little. The very modesty of 
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their desires has probably encouraged them in their want of thrift. 
Where necessities are few the daily bread seems easily supplied, and 
ceases to be a matter for anxiety. 

The free life of the desert has developed all their physical endow- 
ments. They are magnificently formed and proportioned ; not too 
large, in accordance with their scanty nourishment, but slender and 
graceful and lithe of limb, swift runners, and not easily tired ; 
have small, thin features, a clear complexion, and an eye full of 
intelligence. They wear a dagger in a sheath fastened above the 
elbow of the left arm, but their nature is gentle and not aggressive ; 
they never use it excepting in self-defence. 

The number of the Abeb- 
deh Beduins is about thirty 
thousand. 

In crossing the deserts you 
come much into contact with 
them, but you have nothing 
to fear from them. Govern- 
ment has given them the con- 
trol of the route through the 
Nubian desert, so that they 
feel themselves responsible 
for what happens. ‘The head 
of the tribe, the chief sheykh, 
inherits the dignity, and ap- 
points sub-sheykhs in every 
village, who are responsible 
for lawand order. ‘They are 
judges and arbitrators, and 
their decision is final and 
binding. 

The Beduins thoroughly 
despise the quieter and more 
industrious and oppressed 
Fellahs, who pass their lives 

Woman oF Cairo. in pastoral and agricultural 

pursuits on the banks of the 

Nile, sowing their seed and reaping their harvests, and, as far as they 

are able to do so, laying up in store for the time to come. All this 

the Beduins despise with a sovereign contempt. Occasionally one of 

them will take the daughter of a Fellah to wife, but the daughter 

of a Beduin is never allowed to mate witha Fellah. Yet the Fellaheen 

are well-conducted and well-principled, and the chastity of their women 
is proverbial. 

The Beduins are famous for their war-dances, and when it is possible 
it is well to see one of their remarkable representations. 

The Ababdeh tribe live in small huts and hovels, which consist 
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simply of stakes covered with straw mats. Occasionally they live in 
caves where sun and light never penetrate, though a snake will some- 


A WATER SELLER. 


times glide in with murderous intentions. They possess the faculty of 
tracking to a marvellous extent, and have pursued and hunted down 
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many a criminal trying to escape from public justice. Many of them 
live almost wholly on goats’ milk, or, buying a little sorghum grain, 
they eat this raw, or baked into a species of thin, unleavened cake, 
hard and tasteless. ‘They scarcely ever touch meat, but occasionally 
capture game, of which they are very fond. ‘Those living near the 
sea subsist very much on the shell-fish they pick up, varied now 
and then with turtles’ eggs, and the eggs of the sea-swallow, 
which are found in large quantities on the sandy islands of the 
Red Sea. 

But in this marvellous climate, as we have already said, it is almost 
possible to live upon nothing. ‘The smallest amount of food will 
satisfy the wants of nature, and not only keep body and soul together, 
but keep the body in health. 

If any part of the physical organization suffers it is the intellect ; 
the brain needs nourishment more than the body. But the cravings 
of hunger, such as the ill-fed inhabitants of colder climates experience, 
are unknown to the Beduins. It is a merciful arrangement where 
poverty is great, and food is scanty and often very difficult to procure. 
No one can realize without experience the marvellous sustaining 
properties of the desert air, or the healthiness of the roaming desert 
life ; none can realize its charms. Never until you have once gone 
into the desert can you even faintly conceive the delight of scouring 
these endless, pathless wastes, where undulation after undulation 
meets the eye, hills and valleys seem to multiply themselves, and 
vast plains open up a boundless horizon. You feel that this is 
indeed a new life and a new world, as wonderful and magical as 
anything to be found in the Arabian Nights or the most marvellous 
tales of adventure ever conceived by the most fertile imagination. 

The Beduins of the North are those who have most retained the 
traits of the ancient people, and best represent one’s ideas of the 
impulsive and wandering Arab, scouring the desert upon his steed 
and living a life of wild freedom and uncertainty. 

These have retained all the energy, all the fiery blood and fierceness 
of character of their forefathers, who fought under the banner of 
Mohammed, and to whom most of his victories were due. What 
they were then, they are now. If a new prophet were to arise, and 
all the wars and vicissitudes of the sixth century were repeated, these 
Arabs of the North would rally under the new banner, and with the 
cry “To death! ‘To Paradise!” would carry all before them or 
perish in the attempt. Their tenacity to old traditions is without 
parallel, but living in deserts, not mixing with their fellow-men, not 
intermarrying with other tribes, the condition of their life never alters ; 
the eternal sameness of the desert hills and plains, of the sky that 
overshadows them, serves them as a model of constancy, which finds 
its reflection in their own hearts and minds. 

These men are only found if you penetrate into the desert and seek 
them out. If occasionally they have occasion to visit the towns, they 
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get through their business as quickly as possible, and return to their 
native haunts. 

The restraint of a city is odious to them. You may now and then 
see one in the streets of Alexandria or the bazaars of Cairo, and you 
will know him by the grace and freedom of his gestures, by his 
upright form and fearless carriage, by his keen, straightforward eye, 
and the clear bronze of his complexion ; a monarch amongst men, 
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A ROAD WATERER. 


with some of the bold and fearless traits of the lion about him, who 
is also a monarch in his own dominions. 

But the Beduin is quiet, reasonable, never seeking to disturb the 
peace of the community, and above all, never taking a mean advantage 
or trying to get the better of his neighbour. Those Beduins at the 
foot of the Pyramids, who perhaps once belonged to the nobler race, 
are no longer worthy of their traditions. They have mixed and inter- 
married with others ; have ceased to be honest and fearless ; a love 
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of gain is their leading characteristic ; Jacksheesh is the keynote of 
their life ; they are Beduin in nothing but the name. 

The Arabs dwelling in the towns are a very mixed race, and they 
are found in all classes of the community ; amongst the shopkeepers, 
the officials, the servants, and the donkey boys. They have grown 
indolent, frightfully greedy of gain, ravenous for backsheesh, not 
satisfied unless they have pillaged you to the utmost of their power ; 
telling you the most palpable and barefaced untruths to gain their 
ends, scarcely caring to conceal their cunning and duplicity. Too 
often your dragoman is in league with them, and then you are at their 
mercy. 

Their religion has partly helped to develop this temperament, and 
encourages them in defrauding the stranger; this quiets their 
conscience, and makes them feel themselves partly in the right, so 
that they assume a straightforward air of candour which may easily 
be mistaken for honesty and uprightness. Very little of the true 
and original Arab remains. You will find the inhabitants of the 
towns of every complexion from white to black, and of every cast of 
feature from the large, almond-shaped eye of the Egyptian to the well- 
defined profile of the Beduin; here you encounter the stout, gross 
figure of the Turk, side by side with the slender proportions of the 
Fellah and the Copt. 

These dwellers in the towns are slow and deliberate in all their 
actions, taking an abundance of time over their work, never hurrying 
themselves, thinking they can do to-morrow what has been left 
undone to-day. They are thorough in nothing. Fatalism is a part 
of their creed, and influences them almost as it influences the Turk ; 
yet not quite as strongly, for he, upon this same principle of fatalism, 
allows everything about him to go to ruin. 

There is a dreaminess about them that is thoroughly Oriental. I 
have talked to one who seemed under the influence of some powerful 
narcotic, about to fall into unconsciousness ; yet a remark, a turn in 
the conversation, has suddenly roused him into full life and energy 
and activity, the dreamy eyes have flashed with intelligence, he has 
seemed in full possession of very acute senses, to fall back a few 
moments after into his dreamy condition. There is often a 
gentleness, almost a womanliness about them, very appealing to one’s 
sympathies, making you feel as if you were talking to grown-up 
children, who needed care and protection, 

Besides these people there are the Jews, the Turks, the Levartines, 
and the Europeans to complete the population of the Lotus-Land. 

The Jews take precedence of the Turks in point of religion, the 
Turks come first in political importance ; not that they now possess 
much real power. ‘They have never been great in numbers, and the 
present Turkish population of Egypt is said scarcely to exceed ten 
thousand. It is more or less a floating population, wandering and 
transitory. They keep themselves very much apart, and despise the 
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rest of the various tribes or people of Egypt. Their power virtually 
came to an end when they were conquered by the Mamelukes, and 
they are never likely to regain any real influence. They are a 
prosperous section of the population, and are chiefly occupied in 
mercantile pursuits. In past days, when the political power was in 
their hands, they terribly mismanaged the country, and reduced it to 
a condition from which it has scarcely recovered. They are a hand- 
some and dignified race. 


A NUBIAN WOMAN. 


The Jews for the most part live in Cairo, in a dirty and miserable 
quarter, They are slovenly in their habits, but many are rich and 
prosperous. ‘Though despised, they are not persecuted. Many of 
them are of very different type from the Jews in Europe; frequently 
have red hair, are fair, with blue eyes and light complexions. The 
colour of their turbans is the same as that worn by the Copts. The 
women veil themselves, and dress exactly as the Coptic women, which 
closely resembles the ordinary Mohammedan costume. 
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That the Jews are despised and set apart is chiefly due to their 
miserable manner of living and their neglect of the laws of cleanliness 
—an unpardonable sin to the followers of the False Prophet. 

The Armenians are a superior and more prosperous race, and a more 
popular. ‘They are intelligent and well educated, and are excellent 
linguists. Many of them are wealthy, and, in consequence of their 
abilities, not a few are employed in Government offices. 

The Levantines are a mixed race. 

The term is generally applied to all the Arabian Christians of 
Syrian origin. It is also frequently applied to all those persons of 
European origin who are born in the East. Many of them have 
settled in Egypt for generations, and have intermarried with some of 
the oldest Egyptian families. Those of more recent date consist of 
Syrians, Armenians, and Greeks. Not a few of them are rich, and 
are chiefly bankers or merchants. ‘They are Christians, but in their 
domestic life adopt many of the customs and habits of the Musul- 
man. Like the Armenians they are excellent linguists, and are well 
educated. Amongst themselves they have a language which is a 
mixture of many dialects, but they profess to speak Arabic. They 
have made themselves a prominent and important element in the 
country. 

Next, and finally, come the Europeans, who are very numerous, and 
are composed of all nations. They are scattered over all the towns 
of Egypt, but are chiefly found in Alexandria and Cairo. 

A very large proportion of them are Greeks ; next in number are 
the Italians ; the remainder are French, English, and German, with a 
few Russians and Scandinavians. : 

The Greeks and the Maltese are the most unruly element in the 
country, anda are said to commit nearly all the crimes which fill the 
prisons. Egypt would gain if the Maltese element were altogether 
absent. In their own small island they are kept in check by the 


‘influence and wholesome fear of the English; but in Egypt, where 


they are outside control, they give way to their natural character, and 
become insubordinate, cunning, and frequently criminal—breaking 
the honest laws of the land and paying the penalty. 

The Greeks are enterprising and pushing, have more intelligence 
than the Egyptians, more daring; and this from want of principle, 
frequently leads them also into mischief. Théy are the rich people of 
Alexandria ; monopolize a great part of the commerce, live in the 
finest houses, drive the most showy equipages. These are the 
commercial aristocracy of the place ; and, to a limited extent, are to 
the modern city what the Greeks were to the ancient. 

The classic days of Alexander, the Ptolemies, and Cleopatra are 
over ; the picturesqueness, the glory, the greatness and grandeur, the 
voluptuousness and the unlicensed revelry—all this has disappeared. 
In place there reigns a commonplace element, in which is found 
nothing of the beautiful and picturesque, but more of the wholesome, 
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more of the law-observing ; a condition of things that possibly may last 
to the end of time. The world is consolidating into forms, manners, 
and ideas which are the outcome of progress and science. ‘These will 
govern the future world, not men’s whims and fancies. The time is 
fast disappearing when one country will rule as supreme mistress 
above all other nations. The result of a battle is now settled by an 
indemnity, not by a change of dynasty for the conquered. 


BEDUIN. 


It is better so. Wars will probably last as long as the world itself ; 
it has even been demonstrated that they are a positive good ; a necessity, 
and not a necessary evil. If this be true we may well wish for the 
day when this present dispensation shall give place to a millennium of 
harmony, in which the lion shall lie down with the lamb, and Divine 
mercy shall remove the curse that has lain so long upon the world. 

No country has gone through greater changes and vicissitudes than 
Egypt; yet, as long as the Nile overflows, so long will she seem to 
retain her vitality. Like the Phoenix of her ancient people, the 
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centuries roll on and she rises from her ashes with renewed vigour and 
life and youth. We have seen how mixed is her population, of what 
various elements it is composed, how puzzling all these tribes and sects 
are to the unfamiliar visitor ; but every different section fills its niche 
more or less necessarily, more or less worthily ; the numerous elements 
form a not inharmonious whole, upon which shine the clear skies of 
our Lotus-Land by day, whilst night after night there comes down upon 
a sleeping world the benediction of the stars—a peace and serenity only 
broken by the voice of the muezzin ringing clear and distinct through 
the darkness, sounding from the minarets like a voice from Paradise 
calling the faithful to prayer. 
% * * * * * 

And now our task of many months is ended. We have trespassed, 
we fear, far too much upon the reader’s patience, in lingering so long 
amongst the antiquities of the Lotus-Land, and treading in the foot- 
steps of the past. But it is impossible for the traveller in Egypt to 
perfectly enjoy and realize what meets his vision at every moment of his 
progress, without knowing something of the history of the country—its 
laws and customs, its ancient religion, its hieroglyphics, its mystic sym- 
bols, its art and architecture, its various tribes and races ; how they 
came into existence, how they flourished and passed away: times and 
people and places which take us back to those remote and mysterious 
ages, compared with which the days of Abraham seem but as yesterday. 

For this reason we have ventured to give a very brief and imperfect 
outline of this most ancient, most interesting land of tombs and 
temples, of ruined cities, and antiquarian remains. We may now 
return to our own personal experiences, and endeavour to place before 
the reader, if he can still accord us a little indulgence and attention, 
some of the scenes which so greatly interested ourselves, and remain 
as vivid and unfading pictures in the memory. No one, indeed, can 
visit this classic ground, teeming with traces and memorials of 
remotest antiquity; no one can breathe that rarefied air and gaze 
upon those blue ethereal skies, or trace the windings of the matchless 
Nile, without experiencing an emotion no other country will yield, a 
delight as rare as it is profound. ‘The Lotus-Land appeals alike to 
the antiquarian, the historian, the philologist, the Biblical student, 
and the philosopher. It has been singularly favoured. If to Beth- 
lehem was given the honour of seeing the birth of the Saviour, to 
Egypt was given the honour of protecting Him from the wrath of 
Herod. From the moment the command was given: “ Arise and 
take the young Child into Egypt,” a new and separate interest fell 
upon this wonderful country ; an interest never to be removed until 
that day when the fields being ripe for harvest, the reapers put 
in their sickle, and the light of ETERNiTy shall dawn upon a new 
heaven and a new earth, where death and evil, sorrow and pain, all 
the mystery and sadness of this mortal life, shall not enter in ; for “the 
former things are passed away.” 





WHEN THE CENTURY WAS YOUNG. 
I. 


N the latter years of her life Miss Morris lived at the small seaport 
of Aberderry, and now and then took lodgers. She was com- 
fortably off, and had small need of swelling her income by these 
means, but she did so chiefly as an accommodation to the large circle 
of friends, both in her own grade and a higher, by all of whom alike 
she was looked up to and respected. 

Her late father was the last representative of what had been a long 
established family of substantial landowners, from whose hands their 
lands had passed farm by farm away, leaving him only the owner of 
one farm, which had once been the centre of a good estate. This 
farm lay in near proximity to Powys Court, and Mr. Powys, of whom 
mention will presently be made, had much partiality for this old 
neighbour of his, who had seen better days, and whose lands, and 
those of his forefathers, were nearly all incorporated in the Powys 
estates. To Miss Morris herself this regard had been the more 
warmly extended that she had been foster-sister to one of the young 
ladies of the family. With that much-loved family she had suffered 
and rejoiced, and although not, of course, on a social equality with 
them, she had been held by them in high affection and esteem. She 
had received such education as the remote district in which she lived 
afforded, and this had been to some extent supplemented by her 
companionship with Miss Lucie. The stamp of refined influences 
was unmistakably on her, while of the larger education given by a 
varied experience working on a good heart, she had, perhaps, more 
than any one I ever knew. 

When we were in quarantine from the measles, in her lodgings, last 
year, she would often tell us stories of days when the country was 
wilder and more lawless than it now is, and this that I give, as far as 
I can remember it, in her own words, is one of them. 


When I was a young girl, said Miss Morris, times were very 
different from what they are now. The century and I were in our teens 
together, and in remote country places like Glenarthney, where I lived 
with my parents, little offences against the law were practised now and 
again without much notice being taken ; or if the worst came to the 
worst, it was not very difficult to find a hiding-place from justice. 
I do not say a word against the laws as they are now. They are, 
of course, very nice and proper, and where should we be without 
them? But in those days they were very hard in some cases, 
especially on the poor, and if the more humane among the gentry 
were content sometimes, instead of prosecuting at the first offence, 
to send warnings to the culprit: not direct, of course, but con- 
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veyed through trustworthy agents, in some way or other: I think 
it was very much to their credit. If they thought a little less of the 
guilt it was because they considered the temptation more, and that 
seems only like the mercy taught us in the Gospel. If, where the 
offence was small and the punishment great, they gave people some- 
thing more than one chance, it was, I think, the best justice in the 
sight of God. Now, you must not suppose from this that Glenarthney 
was full of bad people. It was just the other way. The poor rates 
were low and there was little crime. Half the parish belonged, as I 
have often told you, to Mr. Powys, and a better landlord, more active, 
or more beloved, was never known. 

But some bad people will always be found, and there were a very 

wild lot in those days living in a small kind of hamlet or ravine that 
ran up the side of one of the hills. It was, I think, waste land, 
belonging to no one in particular—the Crown, perhaps—but there 
were plantations near full of game, and higher up it opened right on 
to a kind of table-land on the top of the mountain, where there was a 
large sheep walk. All that part is hilly country, and desolate enough 
to a stranger ; but cottages and small tenements are scattered up and 
down it, half out of sight until you are close upon them ; and there 
was a little cluster of dwellings, some scarcely better than huts, in this 
ravine, and two families had made a kind of little colony there—the 
Phillips and the Duntzes. There were farriers, and jockeys, and 
different trades among them, but they were very handy to the sheep- 
walks and game, and the saying was that although they. were idle and 
poor, they knew the taste of mutton-chops and hare- -soup as well as 
some of their betters did. 
__ In fact, they really were incorrigible poachers, and smugglers as 
well, and the Phillips, men and women, too, were a real bad lot ina 
great many ways—dishonesty, and what not ; and Mr. Powys thought 
very ill of them, and tried to get rid of them from the parish, only 
they were cunning as well as bold. On the other hand, he always 
said the Duntzes had good stuff in them. If they once gave their 
word it was to be trusted; they were brave and less cringing than 
those others ; they were good to one another and to any one else who 
would let them alone, and it seemed they had a great attachment to 
that wild spot among the Welsh hills. Some said there was good 
blood in them, however they came by it, but I know nothing of that ; 
it was an old story before my time, and although Duntze is an 
English, or rather foreign, name, they were Welsh in everything 
besides. 

Now, when I was quite a little child, two of these men, one from 
each family, were taken up for sheep-stealing, and sentenced to death 
for it, for so the law then was, and a very shocking one it was, too. 
Mr. Powys took it to heart uncommonly, and worked hard to get 
them off. They were both men in the prime of life, little younger 
than himself, and he had had dealings with Will Duntze about 
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breaking in some horses, and had taken rather a fancy to him. Then 
he was always very much against that law, and I have heard him say, 
many is the time— 

“When a man is half-starved on a cold winter’s night, and more 
than half sick at hearing his children cry for food, and a sheep strays 
to his door, or a hare crosses him in the woods as if sent by God, and 
he takes and kills it, if it is a crime at all, it is not a large one. 
Which of us who sit on the bench to judge him, never having wanted 
for a meal all our lives, can honestly say we would not have done it if 
we found ourselves in his place ?” 

Well, they had pleaded “ Not Guilty” from the first ; whether they 
were or not, I cannot tell, and there were extenuating circumstances in 
their favour. Mr. Powys and others left no stone unturned to help 
them, and so at last they got the sentence changed into transportation 
for life, and that was hard enough for them, I think. They were sent 
to Botany Bay, and every one supposed that they had heard the last 
of them ; but when some fifteen or sixteen years had gone by, there 
began to be some talk in the country that Will Duntze had escaped 
from the settlement and was come home. 

Fifteen years makes an alteration in every one, but of course the 
older people remembered him well, and, although he kept very close 
at first, one saw him, then another, and they said there was no doubt 
about it, only he was dressed up as a woman and never was to be met 
with except in the hills and lanes about Trawsnant, as the ravine 
where they lived was called. It was a daring thing to venture back 
to the very place where he was taken, but the Duntzes were daring 
enough for anything, and this man had a wonderful love for the 
cottage where he was born, and for all the place, indeed, for that 
matter. At first he would come for a bit and go away again, but by 
degrees, as he found people let him alone, he stayed on and on. 

“Who is this you have got living with you?” asked some one of the 
women of old Mary Duntze, Will’s mother, one day. 

“A cousin of my husband’s,” said she, looking at them straight as 
a hawk. “She is widow of an English farmer. ‘They call her Mrs. 
Martin, and she gives me many a good hand’s turn in the house now 
that my daughter is sick.” 

So it was Mrs, Martin she had to be, although no one believed it a 
bit, and somehow every one’s business is no one’s business, and the 
Duntzes had always been free-handed among their poor neighbours 
and were not disliked. Anyway, no one laid information against him, 
although the parish constable in reality knew about it as well as any 
one. He asked my father to find out from Mr. Powys what he had 
better do, and Mr. Powys said he did not believe one word of the 
story, and to let the poor woman alone, as she seemed doing no 
harm. But I think all three—I mean Mr. Powys, the constable, and 
my father—took great pains not to meet Mrs, Martin so as to see her 
face to face. 
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By this time I was grown up, and it was wonderful the interest I 
took about this Will Duntze, having heard the old story long ago and 
thinking it so hard upon him. I was as afraid he would be taken as 
if he were some relation of my own, and one night I awoke screaming, 
and when they came to see what was the matter, I was crying out, 
“Oh, the king has sent down a sheriff after poor Will Duntze, and he 
is hiding in our barn.” Several times I happened to meet Mrs. 
Martin in the lanes and used to feel half-frightened when I saw her 
coming, but I always said ‘“ Good-morning ” as friendly as I could, and 
she very stiff and gruff answered back. 

One day I had been staying with my grandmother, at Trecelyn, and 
was to go home about noon. My uncle was constable there. I did 
not care for him much, for he was a hard man, very different from my 
father ; but they were all good to my grandmother and told her every- 
thing, and often asked her advice, for she was a very wise woman, and 
they talked before me as before one of themselves. 

That morning he told her of an expedition he and some others had 
to go, which they were keeping secret. Some smuggled goods had 
been brought up the country and they had a search warrant to go to 
several places after them, and to some of the cottages in Trawsnant 
among others. 

“Tf I go,” said my uncle, “T’ll just have a look at her they call 
Mrs. Martin. I am much mistaken if I shall not see an old acquaint- 
ance there, whose right place is over the water. They are not half 
sharp at Glenarthney.” 

It was a fine morning in April, and instead of going home by the 
high road I went a shorter cut over the hills. The road was bad 
enough in some parts, with a brook to ford, over which there was only 
a little wooden bridge for foot passengers ; but I liked going this way, 
for it was sheltered in winter and shady and pretty in summer. It 
was lonely, however, by night, as there were few cottages and only one 
farmhouse by the roadside ; but in the daytime the men were working 
in the fields and there were plenty passing by. 

The brook came straight down from the hamlet of Trawsnant, and 
was the loneliest part of all. The hedges in the sunshine were 
covered with primroses, and I took the pony I was riding (it was all 
riding in those days except for the real gentry) close to them, and 
gathered a bunch to take to my dear Miss Lucie, my foster sister, who 
was ill on her sofa then, and for a long while after. All the time I 
was thinking of Will Duntze, feeling grieved and frightened for his 
danger, although I had not dared to say a word to my uncle. What- 
ever his crime had been, he had had severe punishment for it, and as 
long as he was so much for his old home among the mountains, it 
seemed hard upon him to be hunted down even there, like a wild 
creature. The road now went along under the plantation by 
Trawsnant, and just as I was coming to the brook who should be 
there but Mrs. Martin. 
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The Duntzes’ cottage was high up in the ravine, but most likely she 
was doing a day’s work at some of the neighbour’s houses lower down. 
She was carrying two pitchers to fill at the brook. She was very tall 
and straight, and dressed in the Welsh dress like the other people, 
except that she had a handkerchief about her head and under her 
chin, and an old bonnet perched upon the top of that, coming down 
over her forehead. Her eyes were deep set and handsome, looking at 
one very stern and keen from under her thick eyebrows and broad 
forehead ; that is if she chose to look at all, but passing most people 
she would keep her eyes down, and to be sure they were uncommonly 
like old Mary Duntze’s! Large and rather handsome her other 
features were. 

I came upon her rather of a sudden, and almost without knowing 
to myself something made me stop the pony. 

“Good morning,” said I, in Welsh, “will you be good enough to 
dip this handkerchief in the water for me. I want to keep the flowers 
fresh.” 

She took it very stiffly, without saying a word, and I had just one 
minute to think while she rinsed it out. 

“Tf what I am going to do is wrong in the sight of man,” I thought 
to myself, “I think the Almighty will forgive me.” 

“The flowers are for Miss Lucie Powys,” I said, aloud; “she likes 
to have them, poor young lady, now when she is ill.” 

“T have heard tell of her,” said Mrs. Martin shortly. 

When I had thanked her and was winding the handkerchief round 
the primroses, which, indeed, were not drooping at all, she took up 
her pitcher and began to move off. 

“TI am coming from Trecelyn,” I said, then, “and something I 
heard whispered there makes me think some of the preventive men 
and others mean to pay Trawsnant up there a visit to-night.” 

I can see now the tall figure holding a pitcher in each hand as she 
turned slowly and seemed to look through my very soul while she 
spoke. 

“ After what are they going there ?” she said, in a hard, stern voice, 
like a justice on the bench. 

“They say there are smuggled goods there, and—well—and other 
things besides. Perhaps I am wrong to speak of it, if any there have 
been doing what is bad,” I said, wondering all the while how I dared 
to be so bold. 

“Not more bad, perhaps, than those who go there after them,” said 
Mrs. Martin, full of defiance for a minute, then quite quiet again. 
“Well, if there is any truth in the story it will be seen to-night,” and 
scarcely answering my ‘“ Good-morning,” she turned on her way, 
taking care, however, to show she was not in any hurry. 
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II. 


I pip not dare to tell any one what I had done, and although I could 
not be sorry for it, I was uncomfortable enough for the next few days, 
and very anxious to hear whether the preventive men had really come. 
We soon knew all about it. They had gone to Trawsnant, as they 
intended, and searched for the goods, but found nothing. ‘There was 
no trouble about it at all. ‘The Trawsnant men were found quietly at 
home, and by their being so willing to be searched, the constables and 
all thought they must know well in reality that the goods were safe in 
some other hiding-place. Nothing could be brought home to them 
whatever. My uncle asked particularly to see Mrs. Martin, but she 
had gone that morning, they said, to her other relations in North 
Wales, so there was an end of that, 

All through both harvests Mrs. Martin was absent, and I was 
beginning to be afraid she had been fairly driven away, when one day 
I was going a long walk by Trawsnant and passed her on the road. 
There was a footpath on the plantation side higher than the road, and 
generally much cleaner, where I was walking, and she was below, so 
we only said “Good morning.” She did not look straight at me, and, 
indeed, I felt rather guilty myself, for it seemed as if we had a secret 
between us, which some would not think quite creditable. I was 
glad, however, that she must know the information I had given her 
was true. 

My mother had sent me a message to Capelly, a farm on the 
roadside, about a mile beyond Trawsnant, and when I was coming 
back I saw Mrs. Martin leaning over some bars going into the planta- 
tion. I guessed at once she was waiting for me. She had a few 
small branches in her hand of the mountain ash with beautiful red 
berries, and she held them to me. 

“ Here,” she said, “if you like to take these things home to the 
young lady who is.ill; some folks think this sort handsome; I know 
nothing of such things myself.” 

I took them and thanked her kindly, saying, what was true, that 
Miss Lucie would think them fine. She was half turned, but said 
over her shoulder, looking at me steadily from under her thick 
eyebrows : 

“There are plenty of nuts in an old hedge about fifty yards off this 
way ”—pointing to the right; “it is too far for the children of the 
village to come, and likely enough they don’t know of them; but they 
are easy to reach if you like to come and gather them some day.” 

I said, “I'll come there the first morning I’ve got time, and thank 
you for telling me.” 

“There are blackberries there, too,” was her only answer as she 
walked off. 

You may think me very foolish but indeed the tears were in my 
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eyes as I turned away, and I thought her face looked older and more 
haggard than when last we met, and her eyes more hollow. I did not 
forget to thank her for the nuts, you may be sure; and after that I 
felt somehow that we were friends; not that the nuts, of course, 
belonged to her in any way. It was an odd kind of friendship, 
for we never spoke to each other except just a word or two in 
passing, and if any one was with me she would scarcely even say 
“Good day”; but a kindly look came into her face when she 
looked at me that quite softened it. I suppose there were not very 
many she had ever been able to trust. She did several little things, 
too, to show her good will. It was a bad winter for holly berries, for 
instance, but she told me she could get some, if I wanted them, from 
a long way off; and true enough on Christmas Eve a little boy brought 
me splendid branches, so that our neighbours said they were quite 
envious of me. A year went by and the only change in Trawsnant 
was that one of the Phillips came home from somewhere out of work, 
a real bad fellow, who had been in gaol more than once, and every 
one was sorry to have him back in the place. 

It was about the middle of November, and I was again staying 
with my grandmother at Trecelyn, when one day I got a summons to 
attend my dear Miss Lucie. She had been taken worse suddenly, 
and they were very much afraid of her, although I may as well tell 
you at once she was mercifully spared to us that time. The doctor 
himself brought me the news. He had to return to visit a pressing 
case at Trecelyn, and as he did not expect the crisis in Miss Lucie’s 
illness for twelve hours he would be back at Powys Court in time. 
The groom from there was bringing a horse to meet me, but the 
doctor had come on quicker to prepare me to get ready, and to give 
me medicine for her, which she was to take at a certain time. He 
was in such a hurry he could scarcely stop to give me the directions. 
I was in great trouble. 

“Oh, I will start at once,” I said, “and meet the man on the road, 
SO as not to lose time.” 

“Yes, that’s right. ‘That is your best plan,” he said. 

I soon get some thigs together in a little basket with the medicine 
and set off, and it was only when I was out of the town, and well 
started on my usual road over the hills, it came of a sudden into my 
head, suppose the groorm should be coming by the other way! I 
stood still fora moment. Should I go back? Then I thought, they 
know I always come this way, and it will save so much time if I meet 
. him about half way, for he might not have started directly after the 
doctor left the Court. I determined to go on ; it seemed, somehow, 
as if I could not turn back, the high road being quite the other end 
of the town, but I hoped earnestly at every bend of the road to see 
the groom coming. 

It was about five o’clock when I set out, and the evening was dark with 
rain and wind, and although I had scarcely time, being so anxious, to 
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think how dreary it was it made it harder to proceed. I watched 
all along the road behind me, as much as that in front, for if the man 
reached the town, finding me gone, he would come and overtake me, 
and now I wished I had done one thing, now another, but kept on 
walking all the time, going back a few steps occasionally if I fancied 
I heard horses coming behind me. By this time the light was getting 
very uncertain, and I could think I saw horses in the distance many 
times quite plainly, but when I got near it was only a tree or shadow, 
or something like that. Everything I heard or saw seemed like horses, 
until I could not trust my own eyes and ears, and thought if they 
really came I might let them go past me, after all. 

There were a few cottages at first, but now climbing and going 
down the hillside between close hedges the road was terribly lonely 
and I was very uneasy in my mind. It was getting dark, too, and I 
had barely gone half the way ; under the woods it would be like mid- 
night, and I was very much afraid to think of going by Trawsnant. 
Should I go back after all? I stopped still to think of it, and then I 
remembered, of a sudden, I could call at Capelly, and John Davies, 
the farmer, who lived there, would send one of the men with me the 
rest of the way with a lantern. ‘This gave me a little courage to go 
on, of course still hoping that I might meet the groom, and what with 
that and with thinking I was doing no harm, and that the Lord would 
take care of me in the darkness and the great waters as much as in 
the light, I got on somehow. 

Only once, rather early in the walk, a man passed me, and there 
was something I did not like at all in the look of him. He had a fur 


cap pulled down over his face, almost meeting his cravat, and he came 
down out of one of the side lanes quite suddenly upon me. He did 


not want to speak to me, however, any more than I to him, and I 
thought I heard him getting over the hedge after I had passed. It 
was just light enough when we met to see that his face was muffled up, 
but then the hedges got higher and the night was fast falling, and I 
was very glad to reach Capelly, and get inside the clean, bright kitchen 
where Mrs. Davies took me. Unluckily, however, every servant from 
the farm was away, gone to a large fair at Llanon. They might not 
be back for two hours or more. There was one young man left, whom 
they had taken on a month’s trial, but he had turned out so worthless 
and wild he was to be sent off, although his time was not half up. 
Mrs. Davies did not much like his walking with me, and talked so 
loud about it it would have been no wonder if he had heard her from 
the stables. They were very anxious, however, to help me, seeing how 
much I wanted to get on, if only on account of having the medicine 
for Miss Lucie, which she must take at a certain hour, and at last 
John Davies settled I should ride home on one of the farm horses 
that was old and steady, with the young man walking at the side with 
alantern. I was well accustomed to riding, even at night, so I thought 
I could manage it. John Davies had broken his leg not long before, 
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so he could not come with me himself. I think I hear him now 
keeping on about it. 

“T go with you myself, Miss Morris, but my leg not strong. She 
coming, but not well enough to go so far as that yet. Look you here, 
Miss Morris, was James Thomas, the bone-doctor, in the market last 
Saturday, and he was say to your wife he got something in the bottle 
for me to rub in it, and he give it him by going away, and she coming 
wonderful now.” 

Of course he meant to say “my wife” instead of “ your wife,” but 
he put everything in the wrong place like that. We used all of us to 
like to hear old Jack Capelly, as he was called, trying to talk English ; 
but he was very proud of it himself. His wife could not speak a word 
of it, although they were respectable people ; but, dear me, in those 
days that was nothing strange. 

Well, they were very kind about the horse, old Jack going himself 
to see to the saddling, and Mrs. Davies making me drink something 
hot to keep the damp out. I mounted from the horse-block in the 
yard, and then old Jack said— 

“Shall the boy lead it through the gate, Miss Morris, and then you 
go comfortable?” So he wished me good night, and away we went. 


III. 


Ir was so dark I could scarcely see my hand before my face, except 
just where the lantern lit up; indeed that much of light seemed to 
make it darker everywhere else, and it rained all the time. By-and- 
by we came under the woods, and the servant went up on the upper 
path. I would rather he had stayed below, but, after Mrs. Davies’ 
account of him, I was afraid of finding much fault. Now, however, 
he took to throwing the light more on me than before me, to show 
where we were going ; and he lagged behind so much, I had more than 
once to stop the horse. 

“Could you throw the light a little more forward, please?” I said 
several times ; but it did not seem to do much good. 

At last he gave a kind of whistle twice, not very loud, but I felt 
almost sure it was a signal to some one, and he stopped a good way 
behind me until I could not see a step of the way. Nor could the 
horse, I suppose, for he stood quite still, as if we were to spend the 
night there in the rain and darkness. I called to the young man 
again to come on; and, but for thinking of the medicine, I should 
have been very glad by this time to find myself back at the farm, for 
I was certain I heard men’s voices whispering together. 

The boy called back “Coming now,” but there seemed like a 
dispute going on and some slight scuffling. Then he came hurrying 
on with the lantern. I was afraid to find fault, and he said nothing. 
The horse went on, and after a while we came to the opening to 
Trawsnant, where the brook crossed the road. Now, for the first 
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time, I understood why the groom had gone to fetch me the other 
way: the brook was swollen with the rains and was out over the 
banks, and not at all pleasant to cross. I had asked John Davies if 
the horse would know the ford, and he said he thought he would be 
sure to, and I had crossed it myself when it was flooded several times 
before ; so, thinking there was to be no end to my adventures this 
night, I went out straight for the shallowest part, the light this time 
luckily falling where I wanted it. 

But we had not gone two steps into the water when the old horse 
turned round. I suppose he thought he had had enough of it, and 
would go home ; but I was not willing to agree to that and turned 
him to the ford again, urging him on with my whip ; again he turned, 
and so he went on for several minutes, going round and round slowly, 
and not getting on a step. 

“Oh, dear, dear!” I cried. “What shall I do? I cannot get 
him to take the water.” 

“Stop you !” said some one, getting down the bank ; but the voice 
was not that of the servant-boy, and the light showed me the face of 
Mrs. Martin. 

Before I well knew what she was about, she was up on the horse 
behind me and had taken the reins, guiding the horse to a deeper 
spot in the brook than I had ventured to try. What she did to the 
creature I do not know, but the next moment we were floundering 
through the water, the horse finding his way along heavily, and the 
roar of the flood in our ears. A long minute, and we had passed the 
deepest part, the roar got fainter, and we splashed through the shallower 
water on to the muddy road. Mrs. Martin got down from the horse, 
which she managed so much better than I, and I could not help 
remembering what a clever jockey some one was said to have been 
twenty years before. 

“T took the lantern from that good-for-nothing fellow,” she explained. 
“T was coming this way, and could take better care of you than a 
young scamp like that.” 

I thanked her and told her of my anxiety about Miss Lucie’s ill- 
ness. The rain had stopped, and by-and-by we could see some stars. 
I think there was a young moon somewhere behind the clouds, for it 
was lighter than it had been. There was an entrance :from this road 
into a by-path through the park of Powys Court, and I determined to 
go straight to the house at once without waiting to go home first. 
Although I had been talking, Mrs. Martin had said but little; now 
that we were going through the open lawns, however, she cast the 
light of the horn lantern round us in all directions, as if to see that 
no one was near, and then, with her hand on the neck of the horse, 
said, 

** You are not one to talk, I think?” 

‘Indeed I am not,” I said, “ unless there is some harm in keeping 
silence.” 
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“ T am going away from this place,” said Mrs. Martin; “it is no use 
my staying here, and I wanted to tell you—that is all.” 

I never heard a more melancholy voice than the one in which she 
said those words—low, hard and husky, coming as it was from a heavy 
heart. 

“ Going awav!” I said in a concerned voice, for so indeed I felt. 
“T am very sorry to hear that.” 

“Tt is ill with me to be going—but I have made enemies to-night 
in Trawsnant, and I cannot stay. All I have done is to prevent 
others having the chance to do wrong, but I must go all the 
same.” 

“Ts there any way I can help you, or can I get Mr. Powys to do 
something ? and if you are going away to live, have you ” 

“Money ?” she said, as I was hesitating. “No, I want nothing ; 
I can always get my bread—but you have been very good to me, and 
I shall never forget it, nor the family that lives here.” She stopped 
suddenly with a sigh that seemed to labour out of her very heart. 
Her hand let go the horse’s mane. “I cannot come further,” she 
said, “ but I will watch from here that you get safely in. Say nothing 
of me, if you will be so good, but let them take care of the horse and 
lantern, and I will send that boy to fetch them.” 

She was turning away slowly, but I put out my hand to say good- 
bye, and she took it eagerly. Mrs. Martin forgot herself just then— 
instead of curtseying, her hand went up to her forehead and pulled a 
bit of her hair! For myself, I do not think I have ever grasped a 
hand more warmly than that of this poor convict for the first and 
nearly for the last time. 

“God bless you wherever you go,” I said; “don’t forget that He 
will always be your friend. Oh, think of Him, sometimes !” 

“The Lord cares little for such as I,” she said. ‘Things have 
been against me always, and I have not the spirit to begin again that 
once I had. I hope, though, He will bless you, whatever.” 

“T am very sorry you are going. Can nothing be done ?” I began ; 
but Mrs. Martin disappeared into the darkness without another word, js 
Although I was so sorrowful for Miss Lucie, her lot seemed to me, 
just then, dying though I thought her, less hard than that of this poor, 
outcast, hunted man, driven away once more from the hovel that he 
called a home, without a friend to go forth with him and help to cheer 
his lot. 

When I got to the house by a back entrance, one of the housemaids 
opened the door. 

“There for you!” she said; “it is you, Miss Morris, after all! 
James, the groom, has been all the way to Trecelyn to fetch you, and 
they told him you had started Trawsnant way, and he came every 
step of it and never saw a sign of you. We was frightened then, and 
did not know what in the world to say with Miss Lucie wanting you 
so badly.” 
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The fact was that, when I was at Capelly, the groom had ridden by 
in the darkness. 

Well, for the next few days I felt uneasy in my mind, expecting to 
hear that something had happened ; but the only thing that came was 
the rumour of a strange story told by one of the gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood, Mr. Harries, of Llwynddu. He had intended coming 
home from some distance away on the very day of the fair at Llanon, 
and he was to bring with him certain sums of money. Now, at the 
fair, he got a warning message not to take the money home that night, 
as he valued his life, unless he did so in company with some men 
prepared to defend themselves against thieves. Luckily there was no 
occasion to run the risk, for it did quite as well to put the money in 
the bank at Llanon ; and he stayed in the town that night, and nothing 
more was heard of the business. I was half inclined to think I had 
myself dreamt what had happened to me that night, but there was one 
thing to make me believe it—Mrs. Martin was gone. 

It was a couple of years before we heard the rest of it. Then that 
young Phillip, who was so wild, was convicted for sheep stealing, and 
executed. He was the last in our parts to suffer before the new Act 
came in, and during his last days he confessed many things to the 
chaplain of the gaol. Amongst them was this. He and some others 
had a plan to lie in wait for Mr. Harries, of Llwynddu, that night of 
the fair at Llanon, as they knew he was expected to bring home large 
sums of money. Of course, they meant to rob him, and they watched 
for him all night on both roads. I have no doubt the man I met 
with his face covered was going across country to, the high road in 
readiness, and the others stayed in the wood. The servant-boy of 
Capelly knew something of what was going on, and threw the light of 
the lantern on me to show his friends I was not the person they 
wanted. When they were talking together Mrs. Martin came up, and, 
thinking the boy was frightening me with his tricks, got very angry 
and took the lantern from him, and said he should not go with me any 
farther. 

Phillip also told the chaplain that Mrs. Martin was Will Duntze. 
He (Will Duntze) had been against the robbery all along, but they did 
not know then he had sent to stop Mr. Harries coming, and he was 
wise to leave the place before they did, for when they found it out, 
they swore, if he came back, they would tell the parish constable who 
he was, and be even with him. 

Years went by after this—about seven, I think—when one spring 
morning I was in the fields, a boy from Trawsnant came up to me. 
He said he was sent by Mrs. Martin, who had come back once more 
to old Mary Duntze’s cottage, and was lying sick there, to ask this 
great favour from me to go and see her before she died. 

I had no heart to refuse, and indeed there was no danger going of 
a morning like that, although the place had still only an indifferent 
name. ‘True enough, there was Mrs. Martin lying on the bed, and 
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one look showed me there was mortal sickness in her face. I am 
sure she was glad to see me, although she said little, and the tightly 
closed lips looked stern, and the eyes under the shaggy eyebrows 
darker and more searching than ever. 

She said aloud she wished to speak a few words with me alone. 
Old Mary Duntze (who died soon after this) was very ill in bed, too, 
in the other end of the cottage; but there was a neighbour taking 
care of them. 

“Yes, yes, I’ll go, Mrs. Martin, fach,” she said, in a whining kind 
of voice, but lifting up her hands and making signs to me as if Mrs. 
Martin was off her head, and going only a step out of sight behind the 
curtain. Mrs. Martin turned her head and gave one look that I had 
no difficulty in understanding. 

“T think you shall go outside for a while,” I said. “I will stay a 
little with them here ;” and she had to go, although she seemed very 
dissatisfied. I shut the door after her and came back to Mrs. Martin. 
She looked at me keenly. 

“T think you know who I am?” she said. 

“T think I do,” I answered ; “but no one shall hear a word about 
it from me.” 

“T know that,” said Will Duntze, for we can call-him so now; 
“you saved me once from being taken, and I never forgot it. Others, 
too, were very kind. Mr. Powys is a good and merciful gentleman, 
and did more for me at the trial than any of them. I have seen him 
through the hedge many times, and longed to say a word to him, only 
I did not dare to show myself. You can tell him that when I am 
gone.” 

“T will, indeed,” I said, “and—I think you need not have been 
afraid.” 

“Perhaps not,” he said, in that hard way of his, which yet in reality 
was not from want of feeling. There had been too much “ perhaps” 
in his life, poor fellow; too little certainty that any one would stand 
his friend. 

“But I have other things to say,” he went on; “ look, I have got 
money ”—and he put out his hand from under the poor bed-clothes 
eagerly with bank notes held in it. “Take them,” he said; “see, 
there are four of them—40 in all. You can read and see that they 
are right. If I keep them here, they will steal them from me, every 
one, and my poor old mother is too far gone to have them now. I 
shall not last many hours, I think; but I should like her to be in 
comfort till she dies, and then let us be buried together decently in 
the churchyard, for we came of good people once. Ask Mr. Powys 
from me not to let them take me anywhere else to bury me; they will 
let it alone with a word from him—mind to say, too, I did not forget 
all he did at the trial. I could have taken the game in his woods 
often since then—I had plenty of chances ; but I never touched any- 
thing of his, never once, after he had been so kind to me. After that, 
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use the money—what remains of it—for yourself, in any way you like. 
Don’t think to give any of it to the people here—they would only 
spend it in evil ways; and indeed you need not be afraid to use it; it 
is all honestly come by. I worked for a long time with a drover in the 
north of England, and I might have got on well at last but for my 
health ; I have gone through many hardships, and led a rough life of 
it all along, and so my health has been getting worse and worse for 
years, and when I felt I could not last much longer I came back here 
straight again ; it seemed as if I could not die away from Trawsnant 
and my old mother. She was always good to me, and shared with 
me when I had nothing ; and if she did not teach me better, it was as 
good as she knew herself. Of course, I have sent her money from 
time to time, and now you will take care of her with the bank notes ; 
but I should like too,” he added, “if she could have known about 
them.” He had to stop, from weakness, many times in saying this, 
I talking in between; and now he said, quite shortly, after another 
pause, “I think I shall be dead before the morning.” 

I spoke of the chance of his recovery, and asked if I should bring a 
doctor; but there was no doctor nearer than Trecelyn, and I think we 
both felt it would be no use. He was sinking fast. Then I spoke a 
little of death and of our merciful Saviour and His forgiveness. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “I am hoping about that; but I have not 
been one of those to go to church and hear the Bible read. I do not 
know how it will be. It has been hard upon me here—it will be 
harder upon me there, perhaps.” 

Then, in answer to what I said to comfort him, . 

“IT had not many good chances,” he went on, “and I was not bad 
like some of them—always meaning to do mischief. I minded my 
own business, but they were a bad lot. I was young, and they led 
me to do many things. I was never afraid of Mr. Powys—lI cannot 
think why, for he was a magistrate ; and if I could only have been put 
under-gamekeeper or something to him when I grew to be a young 
man, I might have done very well; but I am afraid God will be 
harder upon me than Mr. Powys.” 

“*No, never that,” I said. ‘God is too merciful for that, and the 
Bible tells us that He will not refuse pardon to any one who is 
sincerely sorry for what he has done wrong. Christ -forgave His 
friends who had deserted Him, and—and the worst sinners, much 
worse than you have been” (somehow I did not like to name the thief 
on the cross to him, poor fellow), “if only they were sorry.” 

“T am sorry,” said Will Duntze, in a husky voice. 

I do not remember now what else he said, but he was very good 
about everything, and I cannot help thinking many who pass for very 
respectable here will come off worse in the world to come than he 
who had so much punishment in this life. I think what I said was a 
comfort to him, and when at last I came away he held my hand ina 
long grip, looking at me as steadily as ever for all the death pallor on 
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his face. As I turned at the door, I met his eyes once more following 
me, still with a strange, almost tender look in them, so large and 
understanding as they were. ‘The tears were in my own, and I hoped 
it was not the last time I should see him; but he died that night at 
twelve o’clock—very quietly, they said. 

Of course we did with his money all that he wished, and he was 
respectably buried in the parish churchyard. I went to his funeral, 
and we sang a Welsh hymn as we came down the hill taking him to 
his last resting-place on earth. The rest of the money was laid out 
wisely and to good purpose. 

I asked to see Mr. Powys the day after Will Duntze died, and he 
took me to the library, where I told him about all this from beginning 
to end, winding up by saying I hoped he would not be very angry 
with me. Being always so much with Miss Lucie and up at the 
Court, I was used to speaking quite easily to him. I can see him 
now, looking at me with his benevolent smile. 

“No, not very angry, Mary,” he said. ‘Iam glad you were able 
to give the poor fellow some comfort at the last. I never heard any- 
thing against him of which I thought much harm, except, of course, 
about that sheep ; and, even supposing he was guilty, the punishment 
he suffered was about enough for that. But, all the same, you had 
better not be taking up with any more of those folks at Trawsnant, or 
you may be getting us all into trouble one of these days.” 

He and other gentlemen, however, set to work about the place soon 
after, and a few good cottages were built and old ones pulled down. 
Some of the worst people were got off somehow, and the rest were 
reformed and frightened into better behaviour when they were more 
watched. For years, now, Trawsnant has been as quiet and respect- 
able as any other part of the parish, and a very different school to 
learn in from what it was in the days when poor Will Duntze was 
young. 
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THAT EVENSONG OF LONG AGO. 


THE lowly, fervent prayers were said, 
The sweet, heart-filling hymns were done, 
And, down the aisle with solemn tread, 
The worshippers passed one by one. 
But, in the twilight calm we stayed 
With others scattered far and few, 
To hear the organ-measures played, 
As eager loving listeners do. 


The sacred lights burned dim and low, 
And through the silence rose a strain 
In which we scarcely seemed to know 
The master key—joy, hope or pain. 
At last the mournful minor, trilled 
Down through the quaint old Gothic aisle, 
Our souls with holy rapture filled, 
And touched with heaven thy radiant smile. 


Entranced, I gazed into thine eyes, 
And on thy fair transfigured face, 
As if, by some divine surprise, 
I sat within God’s holy place. 
And, as the rich strains came and went, 
I somehow felt thy soul and mine 
Were in one love for ever blent, 
Pure, precious, constant, and divine. 


When out we went into the night 
All faded were eve’s crimson bars ; 
But in our hearts there burned love’s light 
That shall outlive heaven’s shining stars. 
We saw the church’s blazoned panes 
All decked with crowns, and spears and shields 
We heard the fading organ-strains, 
Then wandered home by moonlit fields. 


And then I took that rapturous kiss 
Which heavenwards turned my wavering fate, 
And sealed for us our life-long bliss, 
Beside the quaint old manor gate. 
Dear organ-strains! dear old church aisle! 
Say, who can blame me, love, if I 
Still bless, with silent, grateful smile, 
That Evensong so long gone by? 
ALEXANDER LAMONT. 





A VOYAGE ACROSS THE WORLD. 
By E. C. Kitton. 


* y comfortable-looking poverty, I must say, Georgie,” said 

Geoffrey Martin, looking round the little room approvingly. 
Certainly the dainty furniture and hangings and the blazing fire were 
worthy of approval. 

“TI quite agree with you, Geoff,” answered Georgie from her low 
chair, where she sat with her slippered feet on the fender. ‘“ At first 
we found several drawbacks, but now that we have got used to 
making our own beds and cooking our own dinners, we rather enjoy 
life than not. Of course there are heaps of things that we miss, and 
it was pleasanter to have servants to wait upon us than to have a 
woman in every morning to ‘do up’ the rooms; but we are too 
busy to have leisure to pine. I teach the young ladies of the town to 
play the piano, and to speak their native tongue with accuracy ; and 
Josie is daily companion to an invalid lady—hours from ten to eight, 
and a holiday on Sunday. We rather like it.” 

“But Anna would not bend her shoulders to the yoke ! ” 

“No; Anna thought poverty in England very objectionable. So 
she wrote to James that she had changed her mind with regard to 
going out to be married, and should sail for Melbourne in the next 
steamer. We wanted her to wait for an answer from him, but she 
had a more perfect faith in him than we had, I suppose; any way, 
she is gone.” 

“Have you heard of her arrival yet ?” 

“Yes, and no. We have heard that the Pe¢ve/ arrived safely, but 
we could hardly have a letter from her till this week. It is just about 
three months since she sailed.” 

“Let us hope that her letter will not bring the announcement of 
her marriage to somebody else upon the voyage. It would be too 
bad if she broke poor old Jamie’s heart, and those things do 
happen.” 

“So do snowflakes in May. No, I am not going to waste much 
anticipatory sympathy over Jamie’s heart. I am anxious to hear from 
Anna though, and so is Josie. That young woman is late to-night, 
and I am dying to see her surprise when she finds you here.” 

“She is due, is she?” said Geoffrey, walking to the window and 
pulling aside the blind that he might look out on the garden path, 
dimly lighted by the gas lamps on the road. “Does she walk or 
drive? There is a cab now coming along.” 

“Walk, of course! We cannot afford carriages !” 
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“ The cab is coming here, nevertheless. Stops at the gate—some- 
body gets out; it is Josie, or Anna!” 

“ Nonsense!” exclaimed Georgie, starting up in such haste that 
her chair went one way and the fire-irons another. “Oh, Geoff, what 
is it? Iam so glad you are here!” 

“T am glad you are glad,” he returned grimly. ‘There, you see, 
if it is not Anna I am a Dutchman.” 

“ And if it is Anna it is her heart that is broken and not Jem’s,” 
cried Georgie, rushing from the window to the front door. ‘“ Oh, my 
poor, poor dear!” she went on as she flung it open and caught the 
new comer in her arms, ‘ What is it all, and how.came you to be 
back again ?” 

“T am so tired, Georgie! I cannot talk,” answered Anna wearily. 
“ All my luggage is out there.” 

‘‘ Geoff shall see to that. Come right in, darling. You shall rest 
and tell us all the tale to-morrow.” 

Rest was just what the wayfarer wanted. She drank her hot 
brandy-and-water, and took her soup in Georgie’s lately vacated chair 
and was after that only too thankfully led away to bed. Her sister 
undressed her and settled her with all love and tenderness amongst 
the pillows without permitting a word of explanation, and then ran 
down again to Geoff and Josie. —: 

“T call this a horrid surprise!” she said. ‘I always did hate 
surprises ; they are no better than practical jokes. What do you think 
of Jamie now?” 

“‘ Perhaps the poor fellow is dead,” suggested Geoffrey. 

“Not he; naught never comes to harm,” said Josie spitefully. 
“The best I can hope for him is that he is ruined.” 

“Well, heaven be thanked that whatever has come to him we have 
Anna back safe. She looks horribly ill. Geoff, you will come in to- 
morrow to hear all there is to hear about it?” For Geoff was 
evidently ready to depart. 

“T shall be in first thing, of course. I would stop if I might, but 
it won’t do to scandalize your pupils. If there is anything to be done 
you will fetch me directly ?” 

“T am so glad you are here!” said Georgie again. 

Poor Anna! her tale was told in few words, but those few words 
contained a volume of sorrow. Her outward voyage had been 
prosperous and exceedingly pleasant. She was leaving poverty behind 
her, and was about to meet the man to whom her whole heart was 
given, and who had, as she knew, made a comfortable living for him- 
self ; she was strong and well and light-hearted, and all on board the 
vessel conspired to court and flatter her. She might have chosen a 
husband from amongst half-a-dozen men, but it was Jamie she wanted 
and Jamie to whom she was going. All through the voyage she 
pictured his delight when he should rush on board the Pe¢re/ to wel- 
come her, but the /e¢re/ arrived and there was no Jamie. Nor the 
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next day, nor the next day; she settled herself in an hotel, wrote to 
him and waited. 

After three days’ waiting, a lady was ushered into her room—a lady 
most distinctly of the strong-minded genus. Not a_bad-looking 
woman, Anna thought to herself as the two stood watchfully regarding 
one another ; not bad-looking, nor vulgar, nor quite a lady, nor just at 
this moment quite at her ‘ease. 

“You are Miss Edgar, aren’t you?” she said, after that pause of 
inspection. “It is rather awkward for us, you see. I am Mrs. 
Barrington—you won’t take it kindly, I am afraid—but Jem would 
not come himself, he would send me. Now what can we do to put 
things as right as they can be ?” 

So the delay was explained. The delighted bridegroom had not 
rushed to meet his bride because he was already husband to another 
woman. It went hard with Anna, but she was a proud woman and 
compelled herself to give a cold attention to the explanations that 
Mrs. Barrington forced upon her. As if, being betrayed, it mattered 
to her how the thing was done! A rescue from danger on the one 
side, a nursing through an illness on the other. What did it matter 
to the woman they had cheated? Mrs. Barrington’s offers of assistance 
were haughtily declined, and the first steamer that left Melbourne carried 
Anna Edgar with it. 

“ Did you foresee this, Georgie, when you gave me the exact passage 
money in that purse ‘towards the house plenishing’?” 

** Don’t ask home questions, darling,” answered Georgie with kisses. 
“Tie still and get well as quickly as you can.” 

For Anna had been exceedingly ill upon the return voyage, and was 
still terribly weak and shaken. ‘The sympathy of all the place was 
with her, for seeing the impossibility of keeping the disaster secret, 
the Edgars had decided to speak of it openly at once, and friendly 
gifts of all kinds came in to show the kindly feeling of the neigh- 
bours. ‘The little house overflowed like a cornucopia with fruit and 
flowers. 

Geoffrey hung about, ready to nurse, run errands, write letters, or 
do anything that could be required of him, as long as his business 
could spare him, and then unwillingly announced that he must go. 

“ You will say it is heartless of me if I suggest that it is an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good,” he said, squeezing Georgie’s hand as 
they sat over the twilight fire; ‘“ but you see Anna could not have 
done me a better turn than by coming to grief in this way. All your 
misfortune seem to be good luck to me. If she had not come back 
I should have been afraid to ask you to come to me, Georgie, darling, 
for you would have said you could not leave Josie. I cannot offer 
you anything like what you are used to or what you ought to have, 
but you say you do not mind being poor.” 

“TI like it, Geoff dear,” answered Georgie; “and, besides, your 
poverty is wealth compared with ours.” 
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Three-and-twenty was Anna Edgar when she went out to Australia 
in the Fetre7. At three-and-thirty she was Anna Edgar still, and the 
Petrel was steaming towards England with James Barrington on board. 

The little house in Oxford Road had proved a cheery home during 
these ten years to two busy and therefore happy women. Josie 
had tended the invalid to the close of her pilgrimage, and now aided 
her young daughter in the superintendence of the household; Anna 
had stepped into the place that Georgie left vacant, and had become 
famous through the neighbourhood as a teacher of elocution. Her 
romantic story, instead of covering her with contempt as she expected, 
had brought her hosts of sympathisers and admirers. Life had 
prospered with the sisters, and they could now afford to work leisurely 
if they chose, and to keep the servant that they had once been obliged 
to forego. 

On a day in August, Anna Edgar was taking decided holiday. 

Georgie and her babes had! just left after one of their frequent gleeful 
visits, and she was resting in preparation for the next event. Her 
music was open on the piano, and her blotting-book on the writing- 
table; but her attention was wholly taken up with certain patterns of 
laces and silks and velvets that were spread before her. She was 
evidently choosing a dress or dresses for some important occasion, and 
she fingered one pattern after another with lingering care. Anna had 
always been handsome, but she was handsomer now than ten years 
back, and to-day, with an expression of gentle contentment upon her 
face, she looked particularly well. She was so entirely engrossed in 
the train of thought with which the silks and laces were associated, 
that she did not notice the sound of footsteps coming through the 
garden, and started when Mary ushered into the room “a gentleman 
to speak to you, Miss Anna.” With a flush of surprise on her 
beautiful face, she turned to encounter her old lover James Barrington. 

“There is some mistake, I think,” she said, drawing herself back 
haughtily after the first shock of astonishment had passed. “ You 
can scarcely have wished to see me.” 

“There is no mistake,” answered James; “I have come across the 
world for that purpose. They tell me you are still Miss Edgar.” 

“That is perfectly correct ; but I fail to see what concern it is of 
yours—now,” she cried with emphasis. 

**T have come across the world, as I said, to seek you out, and ask 
if you have forgiven me for what happened ten years ago, Anna. ‘This 
is my only child,” he said, pointing to a little girl in a mourning frock, 
who hung shily behind him. 

Anna looked curiously at the child of the woman who had supplanted 
her. She bore a softened resemblance to her mother, but in her face 
was a strange expression indicative of Anna knew not what. 

* Indeed,” said Anna, and paused inquiringly. 

“TI have brought her with me,” resumed James ; “ she is all I have. 
It is almost two years since she lost her mother.” 
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** And you probably wish her to be educated in England. Iam 
sorry to hear of your loss ; it is a great charge to be left with so young 
a child to train.” 

Anna was aware that she spoke stiffly and indifferently, but she was 
still in the dark as to the meaning of the present interview, and she 
resented what she looked upon as an unwarrantable intrusion. 

“TI brought her with me because I could not do without the only 
creature I have belonging to me, and, besides, I want to show her to 
an English doctor. Anna, you do not know what my loneliness is, 
and _ how ill I can bear to be alone. I never could bear to be by 
myself. It was that that brought about what you must look on as 
my treachery towards you. You know how I urged you to come out 
to me, and how you would still wait till I could come to fetch you. 
It was too lonely, and then I met with Jessie. She told you all about 
it; she was good to me and I married her. ‘Then you came out, two 
months too late, and it broke my heart, Anna, for it was you always 
that I loved.” 

“ Hush!” exclaimed Anna, aghast, as he ended with an appeal in 
his voice. ‘This is scarcely fit talk before your wife’s daughter.” 

“Do you not know,” he said bitterly, “the child is stone deaf? 
The same calamity that deprived me of her mother took away her 
hearing. We may say what we choose before her ; she only knows what 
we say on our fingers.” 

“Poor little soul!” said Anna, suddenly relenting towards the mute 
little figure, and taking her into her friendly arms. She understood 
now the strange expression that she had noticed on the child’s face. 

“Tt is a heavy trial to her and to me, and she has no mother. 
Anna, I have come to see if you can be won to forgive me the past 
and take the place now that you have always had in my heart. I am 
a rich man now in everything but happiness; I can give you all the 
luxuries you were born to, and if you do not choose to go to Australia 
I will sell my property there and purchase an estate where you please 
in England.” 

Anna had released the child, and now stood proudly confronting its 
father. 

“T am exceedingly glad to hear of your prosperity ; it must surpass 
even your expectations, and I trust that you may long enjoy it. But 
as I said at the beginning, you have made a mistake, your presence 
here is uncalled for.” 

“‘T know,” said James earnestly, “that you must even yet feel sore 
and angry when you think of my treatment of you; but you do not 
realise how much I too have undergone. Jessie was a good woman, 
a good wife, but she was not the woman that I loved.” 

“More shame for you,” interrupted Anna. 

James put up his hand imploringly. 

“You speak truly ; but it was you—you always that I carried in my 
heart, and it is you that I have come back to seek. Anna, if you are 
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still angry with me, will you not have compassion on the child? 
Think of her helplessness, for what am I as a guardian to that little 
thing? Women are always tender-hearted, and the child has never 
offended you. ‘Think of her need and my need, and of how I have 
loved you always.” 

“And betrayed me,” said Anna; but he went on unheeding her. 

* And how I love you still. Will you not yield? You are still 
Anna Edgar.” 

“JT am,” said she, blushing in spite of herself; ‘but here is Dr. 
Wilberforce. I had better refer you to him, for this day month I 
shall be Mrs. Wilberforce.” 

“ Anna, Anna! am I too late? Have I come across the world in 
search of you, in vain?” 

“You forget perhaps,” she answered coldly, that there was a time 
when you led me across the world in search of you in vain. I loved 
you once ; but I am only a woman, and if I were weak enough to 
love you still I should scarcely have courage to risk a second 
betrayal.” 

She stood before him, proud and prosperous and happy, and if she 
had desired revenge for her past wrongs she had it in that hour. 


PARTED. 


“THE Spring is fair, 
But I am broken-hearted ; 
Her very beauty’s hard to bear 
While from my dear one parted.” 


So to a lonely grave the mourner crept— 
And saw no longer dark the earthy mound; 
Straight from its sheath the flaming crocus leapt 
And meeker snowdrops bent to kiss the ground. 


A gleam of Heaven came softly through the gloom, 
A sun-ray gemmed the tears in weeping eyes ; 
For Spring had written, even on the tomb, 
“ Resurgam ”—blessed word—‘“ TI shall arise.” 
SYDNEY GREY. 
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SHE CAME A STEP OR TWO NEARER, AND TOOK ONE OF HIS HANDS IN BOTH HERS, 





